IN MEMORIAM 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FABIAN WARE, 
K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 


1869-1949 


Fabian Ware, who died last month, was a director of The Nineteenth 
Century from 1929 to 1947 when he was compelled to resign on account 
of ill health. During that time he brought to the service of the Review 
not only an exceptionally wide and varied experience of affairs, but 
above all tat zest and enthusiasm which marked his approach to every- 
thing he undertook. 

His work as an educationist when a young man both at home and, 
later, in South Africa under Milner ; his journalistic experience as Editor 
of the Morning Post ; and his main life’s work as Vice-Chairman of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, had given him an insight into the art 
of management which combined with his keen interest and pride in the 
Review to make his directorship memorable. 


The creation of the Imperial War Graves Commission was un- 
doubtedly the greatest achievement of his life. In the Commission, 
founded in 1917, he discovered a constitutional instrument with which he 
could give full expression to those ideas of Imperial co-operation, based 
on the conception of autonomous states owing a common allegiance to 
the British Crown, which were later to be embodied in the Statute of 
Westminster. 


It was not alone as an example of Imperial constitutional development 
that the Commission satisfied him. In its work he found scope for the 
creative imagination of the artist—which by temperament indeed he was— 
and for the expression of a profound human sympathy. He bent all his 
considerable powers to the task of commemorating permanently the 
individual sacrifice of each soldier and to giving to British war 
cemeteries all over the world the quiet and familiar beauty of an English 
garden. His taste and delicacy of touch were unerring. 


Ware’s method of working was intuitive and impatient. To perceive 
an objective was to grasp it. Let slower minds follow as best they could. 

With his imagination and his intuition went an untiring pertinacity. 
He delighted in obstacles—particularly human ones, few of whom could 
permanently resist his charm. 

It is not without significance that Ware’s passing occurred during 
what has been one of the most important of all Conferences of Common- 
wealth Statesmen. He would surely have shrunk from the conception 
of a member State discarding allegiance to the Crown, but he would have 
acclaimed and applauded the determination of all partners to preserve 
their partnership as one of the most potent political instruments of all 


time for peaceful co-operation among nations. 
F.C. S. 








ACADEMIC ELEPHANTIASIS 
By Sir William Hamilton Fyfe 


HEN I was very young, I learned, what I have now forgotten, 

how to operate a species of calculation known as Proportion. 
Given the knowledge that so many men could do so much, it was pos- 
sible by this ingenious means to discover how much, how many more 
(or less) men could do. Apparently these sums are still in use among 
the prophets who maintain (they are certainly right) that the country 
needs twice as many first-class scientists as the Universities have hitherto 
produced—‘ and ’ they always add in a hurried after-thought ‘ of course 
twice as many first-class Arts graduates as well.’ Their prescription is : 
Double the entry. 

This patent fallacy first gained currency with the publication of the 
Barlow Report on Scientific Manpower—strange that it should be associated 
with the name of so scholarly an administrator! After repercussion in 
many articles and speeches, it was echoed again in the report on Uni- 
versity Awards, in which it is assumed that Universities—like boot 
factories—can be geared to produce exactly the right amount of their 
proper product. But the proper product of a University is fully educated 
men and women. They aren’t a bit like boots. No amount of calcula- 
tion, organisation, administration can produce a single one of them. 
Nor can any amount of training either. The only recipe is native wit 
plus education. 

If you are training young people in the discipline of some technique, 
a doubled entry is not unlikely to double the number of those who 
acquire the requisite degree of skill, dexterity and information. You 
may double the entrants to a University without adding one to the list 
of first-class Honours. Nothing can extend that list except better educa- 
tion from the primary school right down to the final year class of 
graduands—unless the geneticists are ready to spring on us a new device. 
If bright-minded, well-educated boys and girls are emerging or about to 
emerge from the schools in larger numbers than before, the number of 
Honours graduates in all Faculties is likely to increase. Otherwise a 
larger entry to the Universities will almost certainly result in lower 
standards and will quite certainly hamper the education of genuine 
students by cluttering up the University more disastrously than ever with 
unsuitable undergraduates who ought not to be there at all. The primary 
problem is one of selection. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE WAS FROM 19 36 UNTIL RECENTLY 
PRINCIPAL AND VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
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The Committee (for some esoteric reason it disguised itself as a 
Working Party) on University Awards is properly convinced of the 
necessity of leaving the control of selection to the Universities. Finding 
an illogical system in being, they followed the prudent British way of 
making the best of a bad job instead of planning a new system. The 
only logical plan is free University education for all who are fit for it, 
and for that the time is unripe. They therefore envisaged four groups 
of undergraduates, those who have won an open scholarship or exhibi- 
tion at a University or College ; the holders of State Scholarships ; the 
recipients of local Scholarships from local authorities ; and those who 
can pay their own way out of their own or their parents’ pockets. The 
Universities are to be directly or indirectly responsible for the selection 
of candidates in each category and the suggestion is made that a local 
Scholarship should not be awarded to candidates who have not ‘ reached 
the advanced standard in two subjects in the examination for the General 
Certificate of Education and shown satisfactory evidence of general 
education.’ That is rock bottom for an award, since the State and 
University Scholarships are competitive. But no suggestion is made 
about the standard to be required of those who pay their own way. 
That is, it may be said, the private concern of each University or College. 
But it is also a public concern. 

In a democracy or in any other form of State it is obviously undesir- 
able that everyone should have the same education. All young persons 
have an educational tether and should abandon school or University as 
soon as they get to the end of it. To prolong the process beyond that 
point is as damaging to development as to curtail it. In the past many 
sons (but few daughters) of well-to-do families have suffered from an 
education prolonged beyond their length of tether. They were admitted 
to Universities on a low standard of entrance, while the poor could 
get there only by winning highly competitive awards. That was 
plainly inequitable. A democratic system must exact the same academic 
tests for all; the award of public assistance should vary with the need. 
The academic standard of the test the Universities must decide, uncon- 
cerned with questions of finance. But suppose this standard varies 
widely from one University to another, so that applicants rejected at one 
are academically superior to applicants accepted at another. The Work- 
ing Party were well aware of this anomaly (it certainly exists already) 
and suggest that the Universities should devise a clearing house. But 
the really crucial questions, on which the solution of this difficult problem 
depends, lie outside their remit. These are the questions of size and of 
standard. How big should a University be and what sort of people 
should it admit ? In other words, what is the true idea of a University ? 

Abraham Flexner, that wise and trenchant critic of American and 
British education, once defined a University as ‘a paradise for scholars,’ and 
with that in mind delivered the epigram that ‘ bigness is almost necessarily 
fatal to greatness.” Can a University that has 10,000 undergraduates 
be a paradise for scholars? and if not, what has it, then, become? 
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Not long ago a friend in the United States sent me from an American 
newspaper a photograph of a large church, its floor and galleries packed 
with students. These were described as ‘part of the class in moral 
philosophy,’ they numbered 1,050. Close inspection revealed a diminu- 
tive professor dispensing ethics to a microphone. That isn’t University 
education. It is obtaining money under false pretences, and since in 
this country most of the money thus obtained comes from taxpayers’ 
pockets, the idea of a University is something that concerns us all. It 
can be found embodied and interpreted in the person of the ideal pro- 
fessor. 

Professors are peculiar to Universities. ‘They are also peculiar, 
usually in appearance and always in their predilection, for they are each 
passionately devoted to some ‘subject.’ It is their delight to acquire 
and to preserve all that is known about their ‘ subject’ and to add to 
that knowledge by their own research. In the exercise of their insatiable 
curiosity they will forget to eat or pay their taxes or even, like Edison, 
to go and get married; and they have one other dominant desire, to 
inspire in younger persons their own enthusiasm, so that they in turn 
may preserve and extend and disseminate knowledge in their chosen 
field. 

Of what kind should these younger persons be? Not all of them 
professors in embryo, but all of them competent to appreciate and to 
take part in the high mystery of scholarship; not listless listeners to 
lectures, who patiently reproduce on days of examination what they 
have inaccurately inscribed in notebooks—as if their whole vocation were 
metre regurgitation—but genuine Students in the sense of the phrase 
“brown study,’ capable of losing themselves and becoming absorbed 
in the interests which they share with their professor, whose concern 
it is not to “each, for University education is no passive process, but to 
help them to learn, to criticise and to make discoveries for themselves. 

Of such and for such is the true University a paradise, and at its gate 
should stand Examining Angels with flaming tests of matriculation in 
their hands, forbidding the entry of any other than these. They are 
certainly not numbered in tens of thousands in this country—nor even 
in the United States of America. Nor is it possible for Professors and 
Students of this genuine breed to perform their proper function in a 
really large agglomeration, for University education is a two-way, 
mutual process. It results from the interaction of Professors and their 
pupils and of the pupils amongst themselves. There must be intimate 
personal contact. 

Already in many British Universities that contact has become 
impossible, with the result that no spark flows from Professor to student 
and back again to enliven the wits of the Professor, who rapidly desiccates 
under the burden of administration and committees. Few of his students 
are known to him except as names on a list. Divided into sections, 
they assemble in crowded lecture rooms and laboratories under the 
supervision of overworked lecturers, who by reason of the numbers 
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cannot hope to do anything better than instruct them. Why did the 
Dinosaur die out? It was the result of ‘a process in which the demands 
of sheer bulk competed with the surface available for respiration.’ A 
similar fate is rapidly overtaking our Universities. 

It seems, then, that those arithmetical exercises in Proportion are 
irrelevant and misleading. If the country needs—and who can deny 
it?—a much larger supply of first-rate scientists (and, let us hasten to 
add, first-rate humanists as well), we need not larger but smaller Univer- 
sities. 

At this point there will arise on a loud note of protest an urgent and 
obvious objection. It will run something like this :— 


‘ The distinctive merit of higher education in this country is and has always 
been the development of character through the association of young men— 
and young women also in these latter days—of widely different outlook, 
intelligence and background. Segregated, the serious students would become 
prigs and the others would lose the stimulus of associating with livelier wits. 
Moreover (so the protest would continue) it is not by work alone but by games 
as well that British character is developed. Smaller Universities could not 
successfully compete in first-class football, cricket and athletics, or on the river |’ 


That is far from being a frivolous objection, but there is a good 
answer to it. Variety in an academic community is a good thing, a 
stimulus of interest to all alike, but too great a price can be paid for it 
and in a very large University too great a price és paid for it, a ruinous 
price. The genuine students inevitably suffer from the attention that 
has to be paid (often in the form of spoon-feeding) to those others, whose 
presence inevitably thickens the atmosphere of education. Professors 
and Lecturers have to ‘each them and for this improper purpose must 
borrow many hours from their proper work of original investigation 
and criticism and the infection and guidance of genuine students. These 
are swept beyond the reach of the Professors’ influence by the surging 
crowd of those others, who themselves fail to get the diet which would 
suit their constitution. What they need is fraining, which is different, 
though in no way ‘ inferior,’ to academic education. 

The distinction between ‘humane’ and ‘ vocational’ education is 
unreal and misleading, because neither term has any exact significance. 
We have made merry over the so-called ‘ vocational ’ excesses of Ameri- 
can Universities which offer courses, so the humorists allege, in retail 
commerce or corsagerie or the art of the mortician. There is, or, at 
any rate, there once was, a basis of fact for all this jesting. However, 
the real distinction is not between one subject and another, but in the 
manner and aim and atmosphere of study. Training and education are 
two different processes, both of equal dignity and value. A course in 
plumbing or dressmaking could be, though it seldom is, ‘ humane,’ 
and courses in Greek or Latin can be, and frequently are, merely “ voca- 
tional.’ Training is chiefly concerned with ‘how’ ; University education 
chiefly with ‘why.’ The trainee needs and should get enough theory 
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to enable him to gain a high degree of skill ; how to solve all the problems 
that may arise in practice. The University Student is concerned with 
fundamental problems and processes; why is this so, why do these 
things happen in this way ? They operate on different intellectual levels ; 
both are essential to the nation’s needs in education, administration, 
industry ; and the former are required and can be found in much larger 
numbers than the latter. 

If the Universities are to admit none but Students in this full sense 
of the word, what is to happen to the excluded multitude? Where are 
they to get the ‘training’ diet which is their real need and on which 
they will thrive much more vigorously than on a University’s more 
rarified bill of fare? For them we need Colleges performing the tasks 
which modern Universities are accustomed but ought not to perform— 
Technical Colleges, Polytechnics, Arts Colleges, Technological Institutes. 
Those all sound unattractive, to the elderly graduate of ‘ Oxbridge’ 
positively repellent. But that is because they have been starved of revenue 
and consequently held in low esteem. There is no reason why the service 
of each should not be supplied in single institutions, offering courses 
designed to provide for young men and women a training that will fully 
fit each for a profession. Such training should not be narrow ; it should 
be ‘liberal’? enough to produce a well-educated professional, fully 
equipped by an appropriately wide range of study, conducted throughout 
with a view to the full demands of the chosen profession ; and the ming- 
ling of young people, different in interest and range of skill and pre- 
paring for many different professions, would also liberalise the training. 

In such Colleges—they are needed in large numbers—the students 
whose presence thwarts the aims of University education because they 
are not the sort of people who can find their highest happiness in 
continuous curiosity or criticism, should be able to obtain for their 
full development what they fail to find in large Universities. They will 
thus supply a really urgent need in all the professions. 

Fissiparation will not be easy, but it must be achieved, unless our 
Universities are to perish of megalomania. When it is achieved, the 
main concern of the Universities will be ‘ pure ’ study and of the Colleges 

‘applied’ study; but, again, the distinction is unreal and misleading. 
Engineering, Agriculture, Forestry, Medicine and Law can be studied 
either in the one way or in the other; the aim may be the immediate 
goal of practice or it may be the solution of fundamental problems by 
scholarly investigation. The ‘applied’ study is just as important for 
the needs of the nation as ‘ pure ’ study, and it is foolish to regard ‘ pute’ 
students as in any way ‘ better,’ but they are and always will be found 
in much smaller numbers, and without some degree of segregation we 
shall not get the numbers so urgently needed. 

How are they to be selected? ‘That is, at any rate, in theory, a 
difficult question to answer. They must be men and women of bright 
wit, great diligence and lively imagination, eager to profit by accumulated 
knowledge yet critical of tradition, enthusiastic for investigation and 
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reverent of truth. There are no known tests for the discovery of these 
qualities of character and mind. It is possible and even likely that tests 
may yet be devised which would provide some evidence to assist selection, 
but the personal judgment of Professors will always be the most decisive 
factor. Given all the available evidence and an interview with each 
candidate (impossible in the University of mass production), they will 
do the job as well as it can be done, and the misfits could without loss 
or difficulty complete their education at one of the professional Colleges. 
Wise Professors (in the ideal University all Professors are wise) will 
not be greatly alarmed by signs of specialisation—a Darwin should 
always be admitted to a department of biology, even without a Higher 
Certificate. ‘They will be more concerned with what a candidate knows 
than with what he doesn’t know; a cropful of cram will not deceive 
them and they will look eagerly for signs of reasoning and imagination, 
the hallmarks of genuine interest. 

The need for more graduates of first-rate quality is obvious and 
urgent. It cannot be exaggerated. We must produce them or deteriorate. 
They will not be produced unless a large number of these first-rate 
graduates become schoolmasters, but that is another story and one that 
may have a tragic ending. They will not be produced unless our 
Universities cease trying to do everything for everybody and limit their 
efforts and their entrants to suit their special function, which is to serve 
as a centre of learning, where professors are engaged in preserving, 
interpreting, disseminating and generating knowledge, and devoted 
also to the equally congenital occupation of stimulating the curiosity 
and imagination of their undergraduate associates—a centre of learning 
and also a centre of national culture, where criticism is fearless and in- 
formed and the standards of taste and behaviour preserved and improved. 
Set in a fair countryside or a foul city, such a centre will be what no 
University should not be, a genuine community of scholars, and a 
‘ paradise for scholars,’ a place where old and young have time to think. 


Vor, CXLV.—No. 868, n* 








STENDHAL AS A POLITICAL 
NOVELIST 


By Martin Turnell 


I 


HE legend that classic art is impersonal and that the classic artist 

never puts himself into his books dies hard. Yet when we look 
into it, we find that it is little more than a legend and that it is based 
on a conception of art whose validity is extremely dubious. A novelist’s 
or a dramatist’s characters are nearly always symbols—sometimes 
unconscious symbols—of his personal interests. His work must to 
some extent be judged by the breadth and universality of his symbols 
or, to put it in another way, by the degree of correspondence between 
his personal sensibility and the sensibility of his age. The artist of the 
classic ages thought of himself as a member of the community and his 
work was the product of a social experience, but this does not mean 
that he never put himself into his books. There is a good deal of Moliére 
in P Ecole des femmes, in Je Misanthrope and in Je Malade imaginaire ; and 
one sometimes feels that Racine might have anticipated Flaubert by 
declaring ‘ Phédre, c’est moi.’ It was not merely the bienséances which 
prevented him from doing so. For there is one very important difference 
between the French writers of the seventeenth century and their 
successors. In the seventeenth century there were no autobiographical 
novels and no ‘ confessions’ in the manner of Adolphe. Moliére and 
Racine put themselves into their plays, but they never put the whole of 
themselves into any one play. What they did was to dramatise different 
aspects of their personality or different phases of their experience in 
different plays. On the whole, Racine went further than Moliére. The 
dialogue between Phédre and Hippolyte, as I have shown in another 
place,! is a dialogue between the ‘ old’ and the ‘ new’ Racine; and in 
his last play Abner and Athalie are both partial portraits of the artist. 

I hesitate to attach labels like ‘ classic’ and ‘ romantic’ to Stendhal 
because he does not belong wholly to either category ; but in so far as 
he put himself into his novels he certainly followed the classical tradition. 
He admired Napoleon, had a taste for soldiering and a contempt for 
politicians, was at once an aristocrat and, theoretically, a strong republican. 
The heroes of his three greatest novels all share his tastes and views, but 

1 In The Classical Moment, London, 1947, pp. 213-4. 


THIS ESSAY IS PART OF A NEW WORK IN PROGRESS BY MARTIN 
TURNELL, AUTHOR OF ‘THE CLASSICAL MOMENT’ (1947) 
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there is another resemblance which goes much deeper than any of those 
I have mentioned. We know from /z Vie de Henri Brulard—one of his 
many autobiographical writings—that Stendhal was extremely anti- 
pathetic to the existing class-structure. He wished the working classes 
well, but remarked bluntly that he would ‘ rather spend a fortnight of 
every month in prison than have to live with shopkeepers.’ His family, 
he declared, ‘ were the most aristocratic people in the town which meant 
that I became a fanatical republican on the spot’ ; and he was never tired 
of denouncing what he called /z bassesse bourgeoise. ‘The result was that 
he detached himself from all the recognised social classes and became a 
lonely but extremely aristocratic ‘ outsider’—the word é¢franger is his 
own—writing his books for the ‘ happy few’ or kindred spirits whom 
he believed to be scattered over the world. That is one of the secrets 
both of the greatness and the charm of his novels. For he introduced into 
European fiction a new psychological type—the ‘outsider.’ Now 
Stendhal’s ‘ outsider ’ has nothing in common with the Romantic misfit, 
with Flaubert’s ratés, Gide’s immoraliste or M. Albert Camus’ éfranger. 
He is the Janus-face who emerges in periods when the sensitive individual 
cannot identify himself with any of the groups of which society is 
composed. For the ‘ outsider’ has no recognised mode of feeling. He 
is thrown into a chaotic society where he is left to work out his destiny 
alone. 

This was the position that Stendhal set out to explore in his novels. 
‘ The central problem,’ writes an American critic, ‘is always the same : 
the education of youth for life ; the formation of his mind and character 
under the blows of experience ; his début in society.’ The books are 
all variations on the ‘ outsider’ theme. They record an experience and 
an experiment. ‘The heroes are all born into one of the three main 
classes ; the novelist projects himself, or a part of himself, into them and 
watches to see what will happen. Le Rouge et le noir, la Chartreuse de 
Parme and Lucien Leuwen ate really a triptyche. Julien Sorel is the ‘ lower- 
class’ outsider who determines to create a great position for himself in 
the France of 1830; Fabrice del Dongo is the aristocratic outsider who 
disrupts the pattern of the eighteenth-century police State; and Lucien 
Leuwen is the upper-middle-class outsider who cannot accept the 
subterfuges and corruptions of the France of Louis-Philippe. 

There is one other very important quality which is common to all 
Stendhal’s heroes. It is a curious dreaminess, a lack of awareness of 
what is going on in the world around them and of their own extra- 
ordinary talents. Julien does not realise the immense advantages of 
his good looks, Fabrice of his aristocratic birth and Lucien of his father’s 
wealth until someone takes the trouble to explain it to them. Their 
dreaminess—their carefully cultivated dreaminess—certainly came from 
their creator, but he himself possessed none of the physical, social or 
material advantages with which he endowed them. That may account 
for his ambivalent attitude towards them. Sometimes he is furious with 
them for missing an opportunity which he feels sure that he himself 


2 Matthew Josephson, Stendhal or the Pursuit of Happiness, New York, 1946, pp. 391-2. 
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would have seized; at others he apologises to the reader for their 
* silliness.’ ‘ C’est un niais,’ he remarks, ‘ but you must make allowances 
for him. He’s very young and very inexperienced.’ Yet he also regarded 
them with affection and admiration. For they all possessed what he 
liked to call de Pimprévu. You can never tell exactly what they are going 
to do or say. It is this that makes them so immensely fascinating for us, 
and so disturbing. 


‘ Politics in a work of literature,’ said Stendhal in Je Chartreuse de 
Parme, ‘is like a pistol-shot at a concert. It is something crude from 
which it is nevertheless impossible to withhold our attention.’ In spite 
of this somewhat ambiguous statement, all Stendhal’s novels are criticisms 
of the social-political scene as he knew it. Lucien Lenwen, however, is 
the only one in which he made a frontal assault on contemporary political 
institutions. ‘This novel,’ wrote Jean Mélia, ‘lays bare the crookedest 
side of politics and reveals all its taints. Lucien Leuwen is the story of 
electoral campaigns where everything is thrown into the game—calumnies 
and lies, strikes which are deliberately fomented, consciences which are 
sold by auction, parliamentary machinations with their misuse of money, 
the incompetence of ministers. In short it is an account of everything 
that happened in Stendhal’s time, but Stendhal’s novel possesses such 
breadth of psychology and such a degree of truth that the reader of 
Lucien Leuwen can apply its findings to many other periods.’ ® 

Lucien Leuwen is widely regarded in France as one of Stendhal’s 
major achievements, but for reasons which are difficult to divine it has 
never been translated into English. A brief account of its genesis may 
therefore be of interest. 

In the late autumn of 1833 Stendhal returned to his consulate at 
Civita-Vecchia after spending his leave in Paris. He took with him the 
manuscript of a novel called 4 Lieutenant by his friend Mme Jules 
Gaulthier who had asked him to read and criticise it. On May 4th, 1834, 
he wrote her a letter which provides an interesting commentary on his 
own practice : 

* I have read /e Lieutenant, deat and kind friend,’ he said. ‘ You must copy 
the whole thing out again and imagine that you are translating a German book. 
To my mind, the language is horribly noble and emphatic. I have been very 
cruel and scrawled all over it. . . . You must leave at least fifty superlatives 
out of the first chapter. Never talk about “ Olivier’s burning passion for 
Héléne.” The poor novelist must try to make us believe in the burning passion, 
but he must never name it. That is contrary to modesty.’ 4 


Mme Gaulthier’s novel was never published and no one has succeeded 
in discovering the manuscript. We do not know to what extent Stendhal 
borrowed from her, but we do know that within a day or two of sending 
this letter he suddenly made up his mind to write a novel himself on a 

® Les Ides de Stendbal, Paris, 1910, p. 376. 

“Quoted, Henri Martineau, /’Ocuvre de Stendbal, Paris, 1945, p. 387, and in the same 
writer’s edition of Lucien Leuwen in the ‘ Collection Grands et Petits Chefs-d’Oeuvre,’ 2nd ed., 
Monaco, 1945, pp. x-xi. 
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similar subject. He set to work at once and for the next eighteen months 
seems to have written little else. His work was interrupted by an attack 
of gout from May 16th to June 22nd, 1835, but as soon as he was better 
he went on with his novel. He broke off again on November 23rd of 
the same year when he began to write Ja Vie de Henri Brulard. He seems 
to have felt that Lucien Leuwen could only be finished in Paris. He did 
a little more work on it while he was there in September and October 1836, 
but for reasons that are unknown to us he finally abandoned it and it 
remains unfinished. 

He left the manuscript by will to his sister with the request to have 
it corrected and printed by ‘some reasonable man.’ Romain Colomb 
published a few chapters of it under the title of 4 Chasseur vert in a volume 
of Nouvelles inédites in 1855. ‘The bulk of the work appeared for the first 
time, in a very inaccurate and incomplete edition, in 1894; and it was 
not until 1926—7 that the texte intégral of Lucien Leuwen, as it was eventu- 
ally called, became available to the public.® 

It is the only one of the three principal novels of which the manuscript 
has survived, It is enlivened by a large number of the author’s marginal 
notes which throw considerable light on his method of composition 
and the models which he used for his characters; and there are some 
extremely amusing comments on the characters themselves.® 


Il. 


The year is 1832. Politically, France is divided into three main 
parties: the ‘moderates’ or juste-milien who support Louis-Philippe ; 
the ‘ ultras ’ who conspire for the return of the exiled Charles X, and the 
republicans who assail them both. Lucien Leuwen, the twenty-three- 
year-old son of a wealthy Paris banker, has been expelled from the 
Ecole Polytechnique. The official reason for his expulsion is that he 
went out during the political riots on a day when he was confined to 
barracks; but the real reason is that he was suspected of republican 
leanings. 

His father, a witty, cynical and very influential old man, disapproves 
of his son’s seriousness and still more of his disreputable ‘ Saint- 
Simonism.’ He tries to turn him into a bon viveur like himself and encour- 
ages him to have an affair with an Opera girl. When this comes to 
nothing, he uses his influence and secures him a commission as second 
lieutenant in the 27th Lancers. The regiment is ordered to the garrison 
town of Nancy. Stendhal describes the sad eastern provinces with his 
customary economy : 

. la plaine la plus triste du monde ; le terrain sec et pierreux pataissait 
ne pouvoir rien produire . . . quelques vignes chétives . . . deux tristes 
rangées d’ormes rabougris . . . Les paysans que l’on rencontrait avaient Pair 

5 Stendhal found it difficult to decide on a suitable title. He toyed with the idea of Leuwen— 


a title he had suggested for the Lieutenant in his letter to Mme Gaulthier—/’Orange de Malte, le 
— Lucien Leuwen,l’ Amarante et le noir, les Boiside Prémol, le Chasseur vert and /e Rouge et le 


sieiiieanattiaetsbatintisteiaaienith Martineau’s edition in the ‘ Collection Grands et Petits 
Chefs-d’Ocuvre. 
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misérable et étonné. ‘‘ Voila donc la belle France |” se disait Lucien . . . le 
régiment passa devant ces grands établissements utiles, mais sales qui annoncent 
si tristement une civilisation perfectionnée, |’abattoir, la raffinerie d’huile etc.’ 


It is a prelude to the dreary society that Lucien will find at Nancy. 
For the main political divisions are repeated in a different setting in the 
garrison town. The regiment is naturally ‘moderate’; the provincial 
nobility are ‘ ultras’ to a man; and the republicans are an insignificant 
minority. 

Lucien at once feels that he is an ‘ outsider ’ : 

* Certainement, pour plaire 4 ces messieurs, je ne prendrai pas ces maniéres 
rudes et grossiéres ; je resterai un étranger parmi eux.’ 


His brother officers bore him ; his superiors are jealous of his lavish 
display of wealth ; the ultra nobility are impossible ; and his republican 
friend, Gauthier, is ineffectual. He begins to wonder whether he is after 
all a republican : 

* Je ne puis vivre avec des hommes incapables d’idées fines, si vertueux 
qu’ils soient ; je préférerais cent fois les moeurs élégantes d’une cour corrompue. 
Washington m’eit ennuyé a la mort, et j’aime mieux me trouver dans le méme 
salon que M. de Talleyrand. Donc, la sensation de l’estime n’est pas tout pour 
moi ; j’ai besoin des plaisirs donnés par une ancienne civilisation.’ 

All Stendhal’s heroes feel that they have been born into the wrong 
age, but there is nothing ‘ escapist ’ about their admiration for the past ; 
the accent falls squarely on ‘ une ancienne civilisation.’ ‘There is, however, 
one difference between Lucien and the heroes of the other novels. Julien 
and Fabrice both look back to the passionate, heroic sixteenth century ; 
but Lucien sighs—who shall blame him ?—for a silver age, for the 
eighteenth century with its elegance, its entertaining conversation, its 
sensitive individuals, its notoriously lax moral code.’ 

Stendhal’s political criticism is very subtle. He enjoyed ‘ laying bare 
the crookedest side’ of the political game, but at heart he was not a 
reformer : 


* L’éloquence touchait Lucien, mais Gauthier ne parvenait nullement a 
détruire sa grande objection contre la République : la nécessité de faire la cour 
aux gens médiocres.’ 


His real complaint was not that politics were corrupt, but that they 
destroyed peoples’ sensibility and turned them into ‘ mediocrities.’ He 
was quite prepared to put up with the corruption if he could Save the 
* elegance ’ as well : 


“Il me faut les moeurs élégantes, fruits du gouvernement corrompu de 
Louis XV... - 


Again : 
‘Les temps sont maussades et tristes ; sous Louis XIV, j’eusse été galant 
et aimable auprés d’une telle femme, j’eusse essayé du moins. En ce dix- 


7 This difference is an illustration of the experimental element to which I have referred 
above; 
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neuviéme siécle, je suis platement sentimental, ¢’est pour elle la seule consolation 
en mon pouvoir.’ § 


Stendhal gives a merciless picture of ultra society : 


. - » Mme de Serpierre, grande femme séche et dévote qui avait une 
fortune trés bornée et six filles 4 marier.’ 

* Mais cet héroique marquis avait des inconvénients ; il n’entendait jamais 
nommer Louis-Philippe sans lancer d’une voix singuliére et glapissante ce 
simple mot: voleur.’ 

* M. de Goéllo, grand jeune homme blond, sec et pincé, et déja couvert des 
tides d’envie.’ 

It is instructive to turn from these glimpses of the ultra nobility to 
Lucien’s comparison between Dr. Du Poirier, the most astute of the 
royalist agents, and the republican Gauthier : 

*** Quelle différence d’esprit,” pensait-il, “‘ entre Du Poirier et Gauthier ! 
et cependant ce dernier est probablement aussi honnéte homme que l’autre est 
fripon. Malgré ma profonde estime pour lui, je meurs de sommeil . . . Ceci 
me montre que je ne suis pas fait pour vivre sous une république; ce ‘serait 
pour moi la tyrannie de toutes les médiocrités, et je ne puis supporter de sang- 
froid méme les plus estimables. Il me faut un premier ministre coquin et 
amusant, comme Walpole ou M. de Talleyrand.”’ 


The implication is plain. There is nothing to choose between ultras 
and republicans or indeed any politicians. They are all bores and all 
mediocrities. At bottom Stendhal was essentially the non-party man ; 
he simply entered into a temporary alliance with the republicans because 
they were the disruptive element in the State. 


When we read Lucien Leuwen for the first time, we find it a little 
difficult to see the connection between love and politics. In the first 
volume the political conflicts seem to be used purely as a background 
for the love affair, and in the second love seems to fade out altogether. 
In reality, the connection between the two is a very close one. For 
Stendhal it was politics which made a man platement sentimental and love 
which provided an antidote. He was, as we know, a passionate student 
of love. He seems to have believed that man was only fully alive when 
he was in love and that it was the only bulwark against the disintegrating 
forces of the age. ‘That is why his characters unhesitatingly sacrifice 
every other loyalty to love and are ready for every sort of political 
compromise if it will further their designs. 

Love is therefore the most important factor in his characters’ education. 
It is curious to observe that though they are immensely susceptible, they 
all fight bitterly against the surges of passion : 

‘ This republican,’ we are told of Lucien, ‘ this man of action, who regarded 
exercise on horseback as a preparation for battle, had never thought of love 
except as a dangerous and contemptible precipice into which he was certain 
not to fall. Besides, he thought that this passion was extremely rare everywhere 
except on the stage.’ 

® Compare: ‘Il n’y a plus de passions véritables au XIX* siécle: c’est pour cela que 
Pon s’ennuie tanten France’ (/e Rouge et /e noir). 
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Their education takes the form of an awakening to something which 
they are powerless to resist. Lucien’s education begins the moment 
he enters Nancy. His horse throws him in one of the main streets. He 
catches a glimpse of a woman peeping at him through the shutters of a 
house. He learns that she is Mme de Chasteller, a wealthy and beautiful 
young widow of twenty-four.® Although he has not been able to see her 
properly his interest is aroused. He is tormented at the thought that he 
may have ruined his chances by making himself ridiculous and spends 
hours every night gazing towards her window in the dark. The only 
way to meet her is to mix with ultra society. Political compromise 
follows. Lucien buys a large missal—the ultras are naturally dévots— 
and appears publicly at mass. He at once becomes the darling of the 
ultra nobility who flatter themselves that a resounding conversion has 
taken place. 

One of the most engaging things about Stendhal is the way in which 
he exposes the contradictions and inconsistencies of human nature. 
Although Lucien was blind to the charms of his father’s nominee— 
the delightful Mlle Raimonde from the Opera—he is at bottom just as 
amorous as his creator : 


* Puisque Mme de Chasteller est une vertu,’ Lucien says to himself, ‘ pour- 
quoi ne pas avoir une maitresse en deux volumes ? Mme de Chasteller pour les 
plaisirs du cceur, et Mme d’Hocquincourt pour les instants moins métaphy- 
siques.’ 2° 


In Stendhal’s three major novels the drama is always played out 
between a man and two women. I felt tempted to use the word ‘ triangle,’ 
but it gives a misleading impression of uniformity. The personnel 
may be the same, but the emotional pattern differs sensibly in each of 
the books. The motherless Julien sees in Mme de Rénal a mother- 
substitute and in Mathilde de la Mole a woman of action who shares his 
own enthusiasm for the sixteenth century (she is a female ‘ outsider ’) : 
he seduces Mme de Rénal and is seduced by Mathilde. Fabrice has a 
mildly incestuous inclination for his aunt, the splendid Duchess of 
Sanseverina, but as Archbishop of Parma he beds the gentle Clélia. 
Lucien is the only one of the three who is on affectionate terms with 
both his parents?4; he flirts with Mme d’Hocquincourt and has his 
grande passion for Mme de Chasteller—a dreamer like himself—and 
except for the political connection with Mme Grandet towards the end 
of the book there are no seductions. 


* Réver était son plaisir supréme [we are told of Mme de Chasteller]. On 
edt dit qu’elle ne faisait aucune attention aux petits événements qui l’environ- 
naient ; aucun ne lui échappait au contraire: elle les voyait fort bien, et 


® Bathilde de Chasteller is a portrait of Méthilde Dembowski, the wife of a general, to 
whom Stendhal had unsuccessfully paid court in Italy. She died in 1805. Stendhal con- 
siderately smoothes the path of his timid hero by removing the husband ! 

10 This seems to correspond to Stendhal’s own distinction in the treatise on love between 
P’amour-passion and [’amour-gott. 

11 Stendhal had a passion for his own mother, who died when he was seven, and loathed his 
father. 
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c’étaient méme ces petits événements qui servaient d’aliment a cette réverie, 
qui passait pour de la hauteur. Aucun détail de la vie ne lui échappait, pourtant 
il était donné a trés peu d’événements de l’émouvoir, et ce n’étaient pas les 
choses importantes qui la touchaient.’ 

Mme d’Hocquincourt is gay and easy-going with a string of conquests 
to her credit and a mari complaisant. Among the many gifts which make 
Stendhal a great novelist, one seems to me to be supreme—his extra- 
ordinarily delicate sensibility. The passages in which he analyses 
emotion provide a striking contrast to the dry epigrammatic style of the 
political passages. ‘This is the description of an encounter with Mme 
d’Hocquincourt : 

‘ ** Vivre sans un ami de cceur,” disait M. de Sanréal plus qu’a demi-ivre de 
gloire et de punch, “ ce serait la plus grande des sottises, si ce n’était pas une 
impossibilité.” 

‘Tl faut se hater de choisir,” dit M. de Vassignies. 

* Mme d’Hocquincourt se pencha vers Leuwen, qui était devant elle. 

‘ * Et si celui qu’on a choisi,” lui dit-elle 4 voix basse, “ porte un cceur de 
marbre, que faut-il faire ? ” 

* Leuwen se retourna en riant, il fut bien surpris de voir qu’il y avait des 
larmes dans les yeux qui étaient fixés sur les siens. Ce miracle lui 6ta l’esprit, il 
songea au miracle au lieu de songer 4 la réponse. Elle se borna de sa part a 
un sourire banal... . 

‘Le soir, Leuwen, pour dire quelque chose, lui faisait compliment sur sa 
toilette : 

** Quel admirable bouquet! Quelles jolies couleurs! Quelle fraicheur ! 
C’est l’embléme de la beauté qui le porte |” 

** Vous croyez? Eh bien! soit! Il représente mon cceur, et je vous le 
donne.” 

‘Le regard qui accompagna ce dernier mot n’avait plus rien de la gaieté 
qui avait régné jusque-la dans la conversation. Il ne manquait ni de profondeur 
ni de passion, et 4 un homme sensé ne pouvait laisser aucun doute sur le sens 
du don du bouquet. Leuwen le prit, ce bouquet, dit des choses plus ou moins 
dignes de Dorat sur ces jolies fleurs, mais ses yeux furent gais, légers. Il 
comprenait fort bien, et ne voulut pas comprendre.’ 


It is the petits événements which produce the most striking exhibitions 
of Stendhal’s sensibility. In this exquisite passage he achieves his effect 
precisely by avoiding (as he had advised Mme Gaulthier), ‘ emphatic’ 
and ‘ noble’ words. Mme d’Hocquincourt’s quiet tones are in striking 
contrast to Lucien’s fatuous compliments. The whole passage is built 
up of what the French call faits psychologiques. Sentences like ‘ Ce mitacle 
lui dta l’esprit ’ and ‘ Il représente mon coeur, et je vous le donne’ show 
the extraordinary skill with which Stendhal’s prose registers the constant 
twists and turns of feeling. Lucien is so absorbed by his passion for 
Mme de Chasteller that he is ‘ surprised’ to discover Mme d’Hocquin- 
court’s emotion, but though he remains indifferent—his ‘ eyes were gay, 
light ’—there is answering vibration on the surface like a tuning fork. 
‘Il comprenait fort bien, et ne voulut pas comprendre’ registers the 
double response. 

The flirtation throws into strong relief the violent passions seeking 
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an outlet in the affair with Mme de Chasteller and the almost superhuman 
efforts to control or rather to stamp them out. Lucien and Bathilde are 
both in love and both horribly shy ; but neither shyness nor respect 
for the comvenances explains their resistance which appears surprising in 
a writer who believed so firmly in ‘ passion ’ as Stendhal. Now Stendhal 
was an admirer of Corneille and there is something Cornelian about his 
characters’ determination not to be carried completely away by passion. 
Yet the conflict is not identical with the Cornelian conflict. When 
Stendhal’s characters congratulate themselves on being ‘ cured "— 


*“ Je suis guéri,” s’écria-t-il aprés avoir fait quelques pas. “ Mon ccur 
n’est pas fait pour l’amour. Quoi! C’est la la premiére entrevue, le premier 
rendez-vous avec une femme que I’on aime |” 

* Ces reproches qu’il se faisait étaient sincéres, mais il n’en sentait pas moins 
fort clairement qu’il n’aimait plus Mme de Chasteller. Penser a elle était 


ennuyeux... .’ 


—they are not celebrating the triumph of reason over passion or, to 
use Stendhal’s own terms, of /ogique over espagnolisme. 1 can think of 
no other novelist who has described better than Stendhal the neutral 
moment in a love affair—the moment when the protagonists suddenly 
feel nothing—before being caught up by still more violent feelings. He 
carries out to the letter the advice that he gave Mme Gaulthier: ‘ The 
poor novelist must try to make us believe in the burning passion, but he 
must never name it.’ The subtle lucid prose registers the slightest move- 
ment. Its dry sparkle conceals a deliberate assault on our emotions. The 
last thing Stendhal wanted to do was to minimise the contradictions and 
inconsistencies of human nature. On the contrary, the continual shift 
of feeling calls for a continual readjustment on the part of the reader, 
compelling him to look at a situation from a fresh angle all the time. The 
movement of feeling is linked to physical movement and the characters 
are suddenly paralysed by what Corneille called a surprise des sens : 


*Sans y songer, Lucien restait immobile, 4 trois pas de Mme de 
Chasteller, 4 la place ot son regard l’avait surpris.’ 


The quiet tone and the neat punctuation make us feel Lucien pinned 
to the ground and suddenly becoming rigid all over : 

Again : 

* Leuwen se retourna vers Mme de Chasteller. Il appuya la main droite 
sur la rampe d’acajou; il chancelait évidemment. Mme de Chasteller eut 
pitié de lui, elle eut P’idée de lui prendre la main 4 l’anglaise, en signe de bonne 
amitié. Leuwen, voyant la main de Mme de Chasteller s’approcher de la 
sienne, la prit et la porta lentement a ses lévres. En faisant ce mouvement, sa 
figure se trouva tout prés de celle de Mme de Chasteller; il quitta sa main et 
la serra dans ses bras, en collant ses lévres sur sa joue.’ 


It is a ‘ close-up,’ and a close-up in slow motion. We see Lucien 
turn slowly towards her, clasp the rail and stumble—the casual ‘il 
chancelait évidemment’ intensifies the effect—under the violence of 
his feelings. He notices the hand; an idea comes to him; he takes it 
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and raises it ‘ slowly "—the adverb is the focal word—to his lips. Then 
everything goes. 

The first volume of the novel comes to an abrupt end. Lucien falls 
out with Du Poirier who determines to remove him from Nancy. He 
contrives by a pantomime, which is worthy of a minor Elizabethan 
dramatist, to make him think that Mme de Chasteller has had a child by a 
* rival.’ Lucien is taken in by this clumsy and improbable ruse, abandons 
the regiment and returns to his parents’ home as fast as his horse can 
carry him.” 


Ii. 


In his second volume Stendhal turns his attention to the political 
situation in Paris and gives us a remarkable picture of the machinery 
of government under Louis-Philippe. We are taken right behind the 
scenes, into the offices and homes of ministers, into the lobbies and the 
house of parliament and, finally, to the Palace. It is an astonishing 
chronicle of corruption and intrigue, of shady incidents, ‘ rigged’ 
elections, and crooked, servile ministers. Neither party nor individuals 
are spared and even the King is described bitterly as ‘le procureur de 
basse Normandie, qui occupe le tréne.’ 

Lucien’s father is naturally dismayed to see his son back with his 
solemn face, his prim morals, his republican reputation and an unhappy 
love affair on top of it all : 


‘ * What do you want me to be?” asked Lucien with an air of simplicity. 

** A rogue,” answered his father, “I mean a politician. A Martignac—I 
won't go so far as to say a Talleyrand. At your age and in the papers you read, 
they call that a coguin.” ’ 


And a coguin Lucien becomes. His father pulls the strings and he is 
appointed confidential assistant to the Comte de Vaize, Minister of the 
Interior.1* 

As soon as Stendhal has introduced his ‘ outsider’ into the inner 
counsels, he gives free rein to his irony. This is the minister : 


* His Excellency continued in this strain for twenty minutes. During this 
time Lucien examined him. M. de Vaize was about fifty, tall and quite well 
built. Fine greying hair, very regular features and a head carried high predis- 
posed people in his favour. But this impression did not last. A second glance 
revealed a low forehead covered with wrinkles and excluding all idea of thought. 
Lucien was thoroughly surprised and annoyed to find that the great admini- 
strator’s appearance was more than common, that he looked like a valet. He 
had long arms and did not know what to do with them ; and, what was worse, 
Lucien thought he detected that His Excellency was trying to give himself 
imposing airs. He spoke too loudly and listened to himself talking.’ 


12 We can see from one of the many entertaining marginal notes that Stendhal felt that his 
* plot’ was a little weak. He was a very shy man and though there is hardly a crude word 
in any of the novels, like Baudelaire he took a ferocious pleasure in plain speaking in his 
diaries and private papers. He. congratulated himself on not making Mme de Chasteller 
Lucien’s mistress because ‘ s’il l’edt enfilée, il et bien vu qu’elle n’était pas grosse : alors plus 
de brouille par l’enfant supposé.’ 

13 His official title is Maitre des Requétes. 
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* His Excellency continued : 

“You know that we have the good fortune to live under five police 
Seance. ... 2” 
It is not simply the portrait of a French politician who lived a hundred 
years ago. Stendhal has immortalised the typical cabinet minister who 
turns up again and again in the governments of all countries—stupid, 
futile, harassed and dishonest : 


‘“* Now, my friend,” added the minister, lowering his voice, “ the report 
of the Kortis affair, which was categorically denied in our papers yesterday 
morning, is only too true. : . .”’ 


The Comte de Vaize is weak and vacillating, torn between the burden 
of the affairs of State and his anxiety to make money on the Stock Ex- 
change which gives Lucien’s father his hold over him. 

Although Lucien appears to have compromised again by becoming 
a model public servant, he remains at heart an outsider—tormented by 
his position and still very much in love with Bathilde : 


‘ Le voila qui souffre de son absurdité,’ observes one of his friends: ‘ il 
prétend réunir les profits du ministériel avec la susceptibilité de l’homme 
d@honneur.’ 


M. Leuwen is far from being satisfied. The rumours of Luci :1’s 
republican sympathies persist ; he is nearly involved in a duel with the 
Foreign Minister who has wounded his susceptibilité délicate and he is 
quite hopeless with the demoiselles de P’ Opéra. 


* “Tl est capital de te laver de la calomnie qui t’impute d’étre saint-simonien 
[remarks M. Leuwen]. Ton air sérieux, et méme imposant, peut lui donner 
cours.” 

*** Rien de plus simple: un bon coup d’épée, . . . 

** Oui, pour te donner la réputation de duelliste, presque aussi triste ! 
Je t’en prie, plus de duel sous aucun prétexte.” 

* Et que faut-il donc ?” 

** Un amour célébre.” 

* Lucien pilit. 

* * Rien de moins,” continua son pére, “ il faut séduire Mme Grandet . . .” 

Lucien is genuinely fond of his father and is distressed to find that 
somehow there is a ‘chasm’ between them. The explanation is not 
difficult. M. Leuwen is the prototype of Mosca in the Chartreuse de Parme 
which was written in 1839. He possesses immense ability and has no 
illusions about politicians, but he has compromised simply in order to 
have an amusing life. He does not possess the fundamental integrity of 
the ‘ outsider? which survives all the superficial changes of allegiance. 
Nor is that all. At bottom he is cynical, and cynicism is instinctively 
felt to be the enemy of ‘ sensibility ’ : 


* Tout ce qui, 4 tort ou 4 raison, paraissait sublime, généreux, tendre 4 
Lucien, toutes les choses desquelles il pensait qu’il était noble de mourir pour 
elles, ou beau de vivre avec elles, étaient des sujets de bonne plaisanterie pour 
son pére et une duperie a ses yeux.’ 
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When Stendhal adds : 

* Ils n’étaient peut-étre d’accord que sur un seul sentiment : L’amitié intime 

consolidée par trente ans d’épreuves ” 
—he introduces a theme which is common to nearly all his novels. On 
the surface his characters appear to differ considerably, but at bottom 
there is an unbreakable link between them—the amitié intime—the belief 
in ‘ personal relationships ’ which is their supreme ‘ value’ in a world 
of dissolving values and makes them the same sort of people. 

Although Lucien is outwardly a coquin who serves his new masters 
loyally, he does so with an interior detachment. Like Fabrice he preserves 
the same strange innocence. He is not really involved in the political 
game and he is not contaminated by it. 

A large part of the second volume is devoted to the account of the 
two by-elections at Blois and Caen in which Lucien acts as the Govern- 
ment agent. He is mobbed by the crowd at Blois and has a violent 
quarrel with the Prefect at Caen who resents the Government’s interfer- 
ence in his province : 

* You will have money to distribute on the banks of the Loire,’ says Lucien’s 
minister before he sets out, ‘ and, what is more, three tobacconists’ shops. I 
think there are even two postmasters’ jobs going. The Finance Minister hasn’t 
replied to me yet on this point, but Ill send | you a telegram. Moreover, you 
can dismiss practically anyone you like. . . 


We see exactly how Louis-Philippe’s minions go about their work 
with threats and bribes. There are lists of people who are to lose their 
jobs if they fail to support the Government and lists of those who are to 
be rewarded if they do. It is no use; the people are not deceived and, 
in spite of the intrigues and the buying and selling of votes, the Govern- 
ment candidate is beaten. It is not modesty which makes Lucien remove 
his name from the Minister’s list of gratifications and substitute the name 
of his assistant whom he had rescued from a debtor’s prison: it is the 
symbol of his inner detachment, the memory of the mud thrown at him 
at Blois and a determination not to lose his innocence. This is the final 
biting comment : 


‘ Huit jours aprés, M. Coffe était sous-chef aux Finances avec six mille 
francs d’appointements et la condition expresse de ne jamais paraitre au mini- 
stére.’ 


The last part of the book is dominated not by Lucien, but by M. 
Leuwen. It is curious to note that in his own way he plays the same 
rdle as Fabrice. His aim is to disrupt the whole political machine as 
Fabrice disrupts the political machine of Parma. M. Leuwen, more 
successful than his son, has managed to win a by-election by a very 
narrow majority in a rural constituency at Aveyron. It is a good thing 
for a republic, Stendhal once observed, to have in it un esprit hargneux et 
inquiet. They ate not, perhaps, the adjectives which best describe the 
temper of the homme de plaisir, but they explain his réle. He knows 


14 * “ Le matin avec des voleurs, et le soir avec des catins,” se disait-il amérement.’ 
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exactly what he is going to do. He is delighted at the chance of embarras- 
sing the Government out of a spirit of pure mischief, but he also intends 
to punish M. de Vaize for his treatment of his son. If he has to bring the 
Government down in the attempt to get rid of de Vaize, so much the 
better! The Comte de Vaize is astute enough to appreciate his qualities 
even though he does not like them : 


* “ T see the argument on which his insolence is based,” said M. de Vaize to 
himself as he paced up and down his room with long strides. “‘ The king’s 
decree makes a minister, but a decree cannot make a man like M. Leuwen. 
That’s what we come to when the Government only leaves us in a post for a 
year or two. Would a banker have refused to call and see Colbert? . . .” 

* “ Couldn’t I do without this insolent person? But his integrity is famous, 
almost as famous as his malice. He’s a pleasure-lover, a bon viveur, who for 
twenty years has jeered at everything respectable—the King, religion. . . . 
He’s the Talleyrand of the Stock Exchange ; his epigrams are the law of that 
world and since the July rising, shat wor/d has drawn closer every day to the 
great world. The people with money are on the spot and place the great 
families of the Faubourg St. Germain. . . 

* He [M. de Vaize] combined a keen love of gain with the fantastic idea 
that the public believed that his integrity was unblemished. His main reason 
was that he had succeeded a thief in his present office.’ 


The impregnability of the Bank and the Stock Exchange is a thought 
which M. Leuwen himself will echo. Ability alone is useless in Stendhal’s 
France ; but ability backed by wealth carries all before it. 

M. Leuwen sets to work to form a little party of his own among 
the members of parliament and calls it the Légion du Midi. He grooms, 
feeds, clothes and drills the members, obtains ‘ eight little posts ’ from 
a friendly minister for their families, secures invitations to dinner at the 
Palace for them and the promise of a decoration : 


* M. Leuwen had chosen the twenty members who were most completely 
without friends and connections, who were the most astonished by their stay 
in Paris and who were the dullest witted, in order to explain this theory to 
them and invite them to dinner. They were almost all from the Midi. . . .’ 


This is the ‘ theory ’ : 

*** We are twenty friends. Very well. Each of us must think like the 
majority. . . . I shall always sacrifice my opinion to that of the majority of my 
friends because after all four eyes see better than two. . . . If, as I hope, we are 


twenty and eleyen vote for a measure, the other nine must absolutely vote for 
it too even if they are passionately against it. That’s the secret of our strength.”’ 


After dinner they are carefully rehearsed for their performance in the 
House on the following day : 


. M. Leuwen made them deliberate. True to their instinct, out of 
the twenty-nine present, nineteen were in favour of the absurd side of the 
question. Next day M. Leuwen mounted the rostrum and the absurd side was 
carried in the House by a majority of eight. The following day fresh diatribes 
in the press against the Légion du Midi.’ 

* After this success, M. Leuwen spent a week in bed. A day’s rest would 
have been sufficient, but he knew his country where, compared with merit, 
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charlatanism is like a nought on the right-hand side of a figure and makes it 
ten times bigger.’ 


Stendhal’s most mischievous epigrams pour out. We are told that 


‘ M. Leuwen’s speeches did not merit the name. They were not elevated, 
did not pretend to be solemn. They were simply quick, spicy, social chatter, 
and he never indulged in parliamentary paraphrases.’ 


Nevertheless, confusion reigns in the House. However reasonable 
the Government’s proposals, there is often a majority for an absurd 
counter-proposal put up by M. Leuwen. The ministers bicker and 
squabble in private. The King intervenes. The Government rocks— 
and M. Leuwen has a waiting-list for his party | 

It is impossible to do justice to this part of the book in a short 
summary—it should be translated and made compulsory reading for all 
politicians. It is at once uproariously funny and immensely subversive. 
For the formation of M. Leuwen’s little party and the theory of voting 
with the majority is the reductio ad absurdum of party politics and strikes 
at the heart of the political game. It will be seen that he makes no 
attempt to coerce his followers or to influence them in favour of a 
particular view. He knows that naturally and ‘true to their instinct’ 
they will vote for ‘ the absurd side of the question.’ It seems childishly 
simple, but it was his great discovery. Opposition parties had brought 
governments down by proposing more reasonable, or apparently more 
reasonable solutions of political problems, but there was something 
new in the idea of bringing a government down by suggesting measures 
which were mote idiotic than anything that even the ministers of the 
Crown could devise. 

It sounds like comic opera politics, but Stendhal’s criticism was 
extraordinarily acute and entirely serious ; and in this, as in other ways, 
he was nearly a hundred years ahead of his time. M. Leuwen could not 
carry his policy to its logical conclusion, turn the Légion du Midi into 
a national party and ‘ go to the country ’ because even in the France of 
Louis-Philippe there was still some sort of reasonable political tradition 
and there was no universal suffrage. ‘The absence of universal suffrage 
naturally meant that there was no chance of a parliamentary majority 
for the party which sponsored the silliest policy which anyone could 
invent. All that has been changed by the advent of universal suffrage 
and to-day there is nothing at all unusual in the spectacle of ‘ the absurd 
side of the question ’ being carried not by a few votes (as it is in Stendhal’s 
novel) but by a vast, docile majority. Can one wonder if ‘the happy few’ 
regard M. Leuwen with undisguised admiration and this novel as their 
political breviary ? 

M. Leuwen’s success far exceeds his hopes. All Paris realises that 
when the Government falls M. Leuwen will be able to make himself or 
his friends ministers. The Comtesse de Vaize is in despair. ‘ You are 
going to bring us down,’ she says to Lucien, ‘ but you don’t know what 
to put in place of us.’ 

She is wrong. ‘ You must have an amour célbre, M. Leuwen had 
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said to his son. ‘ You must seduce Mme Grandet.? Yet even he is 
surprised when he learns that M. Grandet is hoping for a portfolio. 
- © did not think,’ he remarks, ‘ that the House would sink lower than 
the Comte de Vaize.’ But he is ready to play, and when Mme Grandet 
asks him to call on her to discuss the matter he goes at once. 

The scene in which he tells the beautiful and hitherto virtuous 
Mme Grandet that her husband shall have the portfolio provided that 
she admits his son to her bed is one of the most delightful and amusing 
in the book. It also contains some shrewd criticism of the new situation 
created by the July Revolution which emphasises the similarity between 
M. Leuwen and Mosca : 


‘ M. Grandet is like myself at the head of the bank and since July the bank 
is at the head of the State. The bourgeoisie has replaced the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the bank is the nobility of the bourgeois class. Through imagining 
that men were angels, M. Laffitte was instrumental in his class losing office. 
The big bank is called by circumstances to recover its empire and return to 
office either itself or by its friends. . . . The House does not care for reasons 
and the king cares only for money. He needs plenty of soldiers to hold down 
the workers and the republicans. The Government has every interest in 
placating the Stock Exchange. A ministry can’t bring down the Stock Exchange 
and the Stock Exchange can bring down a ministry.’ 


The chapter follows its subtle sinuous argument. It is a model 
of diplomatic tact on both sides. M. Grandet is a notoriously stupid 
man. ‘His views are very sound,’ observes M. Leuwen, ‘ but since 
you allow me to speak as a friend, I must confess that without you I 
should never have thought of M. Grandet.’ ‘I should be deeply 
gtieved to hurt the delicacy which belongs to your sex, but Mme de 
Chevreuse, the Duchess of Longueville, all the women whose names 
have become famous in history or, more important, who established the 
fortunes of their families sometimes had a talk with their doctors. Very 
well, I am a doctor of souls... .’ The famous banker proceeds to 
barter the hypothetical portfolio against her virtue which is discreetly 
called her ‘ stake ’. 

A few days later : 


*“ So I’m a happy man,” thought Lucien as he got into his carriage. He 
had not gone a hundred yards before he stopped. “So I’m really a happy 
man,” he said to himself, as he made his servant take the driver’s seat. “So 
that’s all it is, the happiness that the world has to give? My father’s going to 
form a ministry. He’s got the best job in the House and the most brilliant 
woman in Paris appears to yield to my pretended passion. . . .”’ 


His reactions are identical with those of the fallen Lamiel and of 
Julien after his first night with Mme de Rénal. He, too, is somehow 
unsatisfied : 


* Lucien’s real character had not yet appeared. That is strange at the age 
of twenty-four. Beneath an exterior which possessed something singular and 


15“ Moralité : les femmes honnétes comme Mme Grandet ne sont que des catins qui ne 
sont pas encore vendues, faute de prix battant,’ (Author’s marginal note.) 
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perfectly noble, his character was naturally gay and care-free. . . . His mind 
admired the vivacity and grace of Mlle Raimonde, but he only thought about 
her when he wanted to kill what was noblest in him.’ 

‘“T am forgetting to live,” he said to himself. “‘ The follies of ambition 
distract me from the only thing in the world which is real to me. It’s odd to 
sacrifice one’s heart to ambition and yet not to be ambitious.” ” 


M. Leuwen has a harder task than his son realises. ‘'That man of 
yours is nothing but a fool ! ’ says the minister to whom he has presented 
M. Grandet as a candidate for office. The dénouement is charming. Mme 
Grandet falls violently in love with Lucien. Then M. Leuwen makes 
his great mistake. He tells his son about the deal. Lucien’s sexual 
vanity is mortally wounded. ‘I shall never have any success,’ he reflects. 
‘If I do it will . . . only be through what is vulgarly known as 
contagion de l'amour. Ym too ignorant to seduce anyone, even a tart.’ 
Mme Grandet is instantly dropped. There is an appalling scene at 
Lucien’s ministry where Mme Grandet swoons through the violence 
of her feelings and then. . . . And then, very suddenly, M. Leuwen dies. 

He was not so wealthy as everybody thought. ‘The staff of the 
house of Van Peters, Leuwen et compagnie advise Lucien to go bankrupt 
in order to save sufficient money for his mother to keep her carriage 
and live comfortably. He refuses and insists on paying the creditors in 
full. There remains enough money to provide his mother with a small 
income and he is given a post at the French Embassy in Madrid. At this 
point the novel breaks off. We know from Stendhal’s notes that there 
was to have been a reunion with Mme de Chasteller and something we 
do not find in any of the other novels—‘ a happy ending.’ 


‘Le Rouge et le noir, writes M. Maurice Bardéche, ‘ shows us the 
political mechanism seen from below and from outside. We only 
perceive the results of its workings. Lwcien Leuwen places the observer 
inside the political machinery ; it is a conducted visit of the political 
works : but the complete political vision is lacking—we are too close. 
. . . With 42 Chartreuse de Parme we are above the spectacle ; we have a 
sort of dizzy downward view which is total and terrifying. At Parma 
one governs.’ #6 

It is an illuminating account of the different ways in which Stendhal 
approached the political theme. M. Bardéche seems to me to be very 
wide of the mark when he suggests, in another place, that Lucien Lemwen 
is a ‘documentary,’ but he is surely right in saying that it does not 
possess ‘ the complete political vision’ of the Chartreuse de Parme. ‘The 
Chartreuse de Parme is one of the supreme political novels because the 
politics are completely dissolved into the novel. When we compare 
Lucien Leuwen with it, we are not merely applying the highest possible 
standard, we are admitting that only Stendhal himself could provide a 
standard at all. Lucien Lenwen may not possess ‘ the complete political 
vision,’ but that it is a very great political novel we cannot doubt. 


16 Stendhal romancier, Paris, 1947, DP. 417+ 








SOVIET AIR POWER 
By Asher Lee 


HE Soviet Union deservedly holds the blue riband for inaccessi- 

bility. Her highly developed system of secrecy is worth many fighter 
squadrons and anti-aircraft guns to Air Marshal Constantin Vershinin, 
who is head of the Soviet Air Force and who plans the air defence of 
Russia. But in spite of Soviet security, intensive research and study over 
the years permit the specialist to assess, within reason, the strength, 
organisation and fighting value of Russia’s air squadrons; not with 
complete accuracy, of course, but that is no more possible in Moscow 
than in London or Washington. No one can predict the date or the 
climatic conditions in which Soviet air squadrons may have to do battle. 
Nearly all air weapons are to-day in the melting pot. Except for a few 
American six-jet *planes, the long-ranged jet bomber is not yet an 
operational reality. Flying faster than sound has been achieved experi- 
mentally, but not in normal aircraft conditions that make supersonic 
flight a serious military factor for at least two or three years. Radio and 
radar-controlled anti-aircraft shells and rockets may or may not revolu- 
tionise air defence in the next few years. The atomic bomb is untested 
against serious air opposition. Its hitting power may be further reduced 
by defensive dispersal and underground factories. The range of mili- 
tary rockets of the Vz type, their degree of accuracy and their explosive 
potential are as much a subject for scientific conjecture on Soviet rocket 
ranges near Irkutsk as on America’s White Sands or on the Australian 
rocket ranges. 

One thing must be said at once about the Soviet Air Force of to-day. 
It has benefited enormously in the last four or five years from German 
scientific brains, technicians and tacticians in almost every field of avia- 
tion. In mobility, in the design of its jet-engines, in the improvement of 
its aviation fuel, in the manufacture and use of radar equipment and in 
the development of rockets, German influence is predominant. We can 
accept the published testimony of Colonel Grigori A. Tokaev that the 
Soviet Air Force scientific legacy from the Luftwaffe in 1945 was con- 
siderable. Equipment from dozens of Germany’s aircraft factories and 
experimental air stations was decanted into the Kremlin’s eager lap. 

In World War No. 2 one of the greatest of the Soviet air weaknesses 
was the absence of any kind of radar equipment in operational aircraft. 


ASHER LEE WAS A SENIOR INTELLIGENCE OFFICER IN THE R.A.F. 
DURING THE WAR AND IS THE AUTHOR OF A FORTHCOMING BOOK 
ON THE SOVIET AIR FORCE. 
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It is not surprising that three American Superfortresses which force- 
landed in Siberia at the end of the war, were pounced upon and retained 
by the Soviet as war booty. They had valuable radar bombing equip- 
ment on board. 

The operational use of radar is one of the keys to modern long-range 
bombing. Britain’s Air Chief Marshal Arthur Harris should be listened 
to on this point. In his book Bomber Offensive, he writes: ‘ Unless an 
effective non-visual (radar) navigational aid is provided, the task of the 
night bomber is immensely difficult.’ Now all Soviet long-range bombing 
of Germany in World War No. 2 was done at night without the use of 
radar. No surprise then if it was second-rate and ineffective. The 
U.S.S.R. never used more than 250 long-range bombers on any of 
these operations. Three-quarters of the bomb loads were usually wide 
of the target area. Nowadays the thousands of German Air Force 
prisoners and German emigré factory workers at present in the U.S.S.R. 
are helping to remedy this state of affairs. There are German radar 
technicians lecturing and expounding at the aviation schools at Frunze, 
Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, Khabarovsk, Baku and elsewhere. The 
U.S.S.R. also has the use of thousands of German radar workers from the 
Siemens Telefunken and Askania factories working in 
Kuibischev and Kiev. In the next few years, these Germans may atone 
for some, but not all, of the Soviet ignorance of the use of radar in war. 

The Germans not only bequeathed their radar equipment and tech- 
nicians to the U.S.S.R. The Soviet have also acquired the secrets of a 
whole range of Nazi radio-controlled bombs and rockets which they are 
now exploiting. There are the Henschal radio bombs that the Germans 
used against Atlantic convoys and in the Salerno operations off Italy in 
1943. World War No. 2 saw these bombs in the experimental stage— 
the Germans pressed them prematurely into operations, but the Russians 
have had time to develop them at leisure. The same story of German 
legacy is to be told about radar-controlled anti-aircraft rockets, such as 
the Henschal V3 projectile. In fact, any future opponents of the Soviet 
Air Force may have to reckon with the whole gamut of Luftwaffe 
scientific weapons. Nearly the complete string of Germany’s experi- 
mental air stations fell into the Soviet lap at the end of World War 
No. 2. 

However, long before the Soviet Union got hold of the German 
flying bomb (V1) and the long-range rocket (Vz), Russian technicians 
had been working on their own domestic models of these air weapons. 
Some say the doyen of Soviet rocket scientists is Constantin Ziolkowsky. 
With his colleagues Rynin, Perelman, Petrovitch, and Scherchevsky, he 
was making large fuel rockets at the Soviet ZAGI research centres at 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kazan, in the 1928-30 period. ZAGI is the 
central organisation for Soviet air design, production and experimenta- 
tion. In the 1930’s, the Soviet acquired some refugee workers from 
Germany’s chief rocket centre at Peenemunde. Most notable was 
Herman Oberth. Stalin realised too late that heavy rockets were to 
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become a major weapon of war. Instead, he concentrated on develop- 
ing a small rocket projectile, used with moderate success on his fighter 
*planes throughout World War No. 2. But the Soviet flying bomb was 
a failure. In the last three or four years, however, Russia has been 

ing up the leeway. The Soviet have already improved on the per- 
formance of Nazi rockets and flying bombs. Of the two weapons, the 
rockets are likely to be developed most—especially for use from the 
increasing number of new Soviet long-range submarines. But the range 
of Russian heavy rockets delivering a ton of explosives will not exceed 
about 500 miles for a year or so. Nor will they exceed 1,000 miles in the 
forseeable future. Soviet metal-scientists and radio-control experts 
have the same problems to solve as those of other countries. The metal 
encasing rockets gets hot, the fuel in the rockets takes up a lot of room 
and weight. The difficulties of controlling by radio large missiles travel- 
ling at over 3,000 miles an hour are far from solution. In fact, really 
effective long-range military rockets are at the moment beyond the wit 
of man, Russian or any other. 

Numerically, the Soviet Air Force is smaller than it was at the end of 
World War No. 2. It has a personnel strength of about half a million, 
but that is only the total of the men and women in uniform. There are, 
of course, thousands of other civilian helpers—test pilots, cooks, clerks 
and the like. From the peak war operational strength of about 22,000 
*planes, split up into about 650 air regiments, each with a strength of 
thirty to thirty-five ’planes, the Russian Air Force is down to about 
15,000 ’planes and about 500 air regiments. This reduction is no dis- 
armament gesture. It is simply the slow-down effect of building larger 
and more modern planes in the last three years. The war-time monthly 
peak production of 2,500 to 3,000 military ’planes, excluding trainers and 
production in the Cominform satellite countries, is down to about 2,000 
to 2,500 a month. But this smaller Soviet Air Force has much greater 
hitting power and is a much better instrument of air defence than the 
rather clumsy machine which enjoyed air domination against a much 
weakened Luftwaffe on the Eastern Front for the last two years of 
World War No. 2. 

The Soviet Air Force made extraordinary progress during the Second 
World War. When it had to go to war with Germany in the summer 
of 1941, it was on the whole, a second-rate fighting machine. Large 
numbers of its fighters were obsolescent and had top speeds of little 
more than 300 miles an hour. Many of its bombers lacked the protection 
of adequate gunnery and armour plating. The standard of blind flying 
was low. There was a general lack of mobility fatal to an air force 
largely designed for tactical continental air warfare over vast European 
spaces. During the war, things improved rapidly. By 1944 Soviet 
designers, Lavrochkin, Mikoyan, Gurevich and Yakovlev were turning 
out fighter planes almost as good as the German Focke Wulfs and 
Messerschmitts, British Spitfires and Tempests or American Thunderbolts 
and Mustangs. Soviet cannon-firing fighters with top speeds of 375 
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miles an hour were the rule, rather than the exception, in the Soviet 
Air Force of 1945. Soviet twin-engined planes designed by Ilyushin 
and Petlyakov had also become modernised and were then comparable 
in performance with their German opposite numbers. Large-scale 
production of American Dakota transport ’planes was in full swing at 
Moscow and Tashkent. Production of four-engined heavy bombers, 
which had been slowed up between 1941 and 1944, resumed at the pre- 
war rhythm during the last year of the war in Moscow and Kazan. 
In addition, Soviet Air Force radio communications and the supply 
organisations were vastly improved. 

But when the end of the war came, the Soviet Air Force was lacking 
in many operational respects. It had never pitted itself for long against 
a modern air force of approximately its own size. Either its equipment 
had been too obsolescent to deal with the Luftwaffe or else it had so 
outnumbered the Luftwaffe that the Germans were simply overwhelmed 
in the air. The Soviet Air Force had had no experience of operating 
radar equipment, jet-propelled *planes, large rockets, radio-controlled 
bombs or aircraft carriers. It had shown the world little of the hitting 
power of its long-range bomber force reformed in the Spring of 1942 
under General Golovanov’s command and Stalin’s particular patronage. 
The Soviet air defence system had hardly been tested, for the Luftwaffe 
was never able to launch a full-scale attack on Soviet cities. The German 
raids on Moscow in the summer of 1941 were modest in size, averaging 
about seventy-five ’planes per attack, and they petered out after half-a- 
dozen operations. 

But what of the organisation and fighting value of the Soviet Air 
Force of to-day? Over two-thirds of the 15,000 aircraft in units are 
organised into a dozen tactical air armies of about 1,000 aircraft each. 
These are under the direct authority of the Red Army Commanders, 
who have their permanent headquarters at Odessa, Minsk, Leningrad, 
Tiflis, Tashkent and Chita. In addition, there is a Fighter Command 
of about 1,000 planes and a Long-Range Bomber Command equipped 
with 750 to 1,000 four-engined machines. Both these forces are indepen- 
dent of the Red Army. The fighter air regiments come under the com- 
mand of General Vassilyi Stalin, whose rapid war-time promotion 
reeked of unwonted nepotism at the Kremlin. The Soviet Bomber 
Commander-in-Chief is General Golovanov. Both Bomber and Fighter 
Commands are directly controlled by Marshal Constantin Vershinin. 
Just as the tactical air regiments come under the army, so the Naval 
Air Forces come under the Soviet Fleet commanders. The strength 
of the naval air regiments totals about 2,000 "planes, of which about 
10 per cent. are multi-engined torpedo-bombers. The remainder are 
fighters and fighter-bombers which would be used more to defend 
Soviet ports or to support Red Army coastal operations then they would 
to support the Soviet Navy in its operations at sea. 

Soviet transport ’planes number about 3,000. This figure includes 
the civil air-lines. These need to be taken into the military account 
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because they could and would be quickly integrated with the military 
transport units, some of which are also part of the Long-Range Bomber 
Command. The war-time twin-engined P.S. 84, the Soviet version of 
the Dakota, is being replaced by the more powerful twin-engined 
Ilyushin 12. In addition, Ilyushin is building a heavier four-engined 
transport *plane and there is a transport version of Tupolev’s four- 
engined bomber, the TU. 70. 

The TU. 70, comparable in performance with the British Lincoln or 
Lancaster, is the current type of Soviet long-range bomber and most 
of Golovanov’s air regiments are at present fitted with it. It has eight 
guns, including four cannon, four engines of about 2,500 h.p. each and 
can carry about 5 tons of bombs for a range of about 1,000 miles. The 
Soviet four-jet bomber designed by Ilyushin is not yet in squadron 
service, but should appear soon in small numbers. The use of radar 
bombing aids will shortly be standard in all Soviet long-range bomber 
units. 
Soviet jet-fighters and fighter-bombers have been replacing the 
war-time conventional fighter ’planes in Air Force units since 1946. 
Svetzov, chief Soviet jet-engine designer, has been working on jet- 
engines since before the German war, but by the summer of 1945 the 
U.S.S.R. was still without its first jet fighter squadron. Then came the 
German windfails. Hundreds of Junkers 004 and B.M.W. 003 jet-engines 
were acquired in 1945 from the Junkers Dessau factories and the aero- 
engine plants in Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The Luftwaffe 
abandoned to the Soviet Air Force dozens of samples of the single-jet 
Heinkel 162, the twin-jet Messerschmitt 262 and the two-jet Arado 234. 
Long before the first fifty British Rolls-Royce jet engines arrived in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1946, the Soviet were flying their own Yak and Migg jet 
planes. To-day they have between 1,500 and 2,000 jets in squadrons. 
They are more heavily armed than British jets. The Soviet fighters have 
30 and 37-mm. cannon, against the more general British 20-mm. gun, 
but their engines have not the same power and so the planes are not as 
fast as the latest types of British Meteor and Vampire. Most Soviet 
jet-engines in service have a static thrust of about 4,000 lbs., though 
engines of about 5,000 Ibs. thrust will shortly be in squadron service. 

And what about the men behind the ’planes ? What about the human 
factors of morale, training and leadership ? 

The morale of the Soviet Air Force will nearly always be high. It 
gained great national prestige in World War No. 2. It is, of course, 
a bad second to the Red Army in the Press and annals of the U.S.S.R. 
But it has received a generous allowance of national back-slapping and 
a generous allocation of war decorations, like the orders of Victory, 
Suvorev, Alexander Nevsky, Bogdan, Glory, Red Star and Patriotic War. 
If the staple breakfast diet for many is Vodka, there is also a generous 
allocation of fruit, meat, cheese and chocolate at main meals; there are 
also special Air Force holiday centres. There is, on the whole, a healthy 
atmosphere in the Soviet Air Force engendered by healthy grumbling 
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about aircraft and senior officers, by a blind passion for flying, and a 
devoted patriotism to their country. 

Basically, training in the Soviet Air Force is run on sound lines. 
In the holocaust of defeat and withdrawal in the summer of 1941, there 
were chaotic phases. Flying instructors were sent for front-line duties, 
there was a shortage of ’planes in the schools, particularly for the vital 
later operational stages of training. But the Soviet got over that and 
they are now back to peace-time schedules. Luxury training standards 
can be indulged in once again. Young Soviet hopefuls begin at the 
aero clubs, of which there are over 500 in the U.S.S.R. Some of the 
smaller ones have only about ten old-fashioned biplane trainers with 
perhaps half-a-dozen flying instructors. But the larger clubs at 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Kuibischev, Irkutsk, Tashkent and elsewhere 
run to twenty to thirty modern planes with one instructor per machine. 
They pick out promising boys and girls at school. They give them 
basic technical training, elementary navigation schooling as well as a 
bit of flying at the aero clubs. These clubs have over 100,000 young 
aspirant pilots using their facilities. 

The next stage is military flying proper. Soviet citizens are selected 
for the Air Force during their period of military conscription, which 
has been, of course, a non-stop feature of Soviet life ever since the 1917 
revolution. Air Force personnel are usually an é4ite choice. The basic 
military flying training takes about two years. The first three months 
are spent in marching, drilling, handling guns, physical training and a 
fairly hefty dose of political instruction. The inevitable lectures on 
theories of flight, air navigation, aircraft instruments, map reading— 
all are there—the stock catalogue of topics which goes before flying 
proper. The written and oral examination follows. Then a year or 


., so of circuits and bumps, and short cross-country flights. The Soviet 


air instructor at this stage is guessing whether his protégé shows more 
promise as a bomber or as a fighter pilot. He makes up his mind and 
the young pilot is given his wings and drafted to a bomber, fighter or 
reconnaissance school. About half the young pilots go to fighter 
specialist schools like those at Kirovobad, Grozny or Dyagilevo. 

If one had to select a point of major interest in the Soviet air training 
system it would be the merging of the small war-time specialist bomber, 
fighter and reconnaissance schools into giant training centres catering 
for several thousand pupils. Here Soviet air gunners, fighter pilots and 
radio operators are schooled in one big communal flying camp. Flight 
mechanics, army support specialists and bomb-aimer-observers rub 
shoulders in the same mess huts. This makes a fine breeding ground 
for the exchange of ideas. It generates flexibility, cameraderie and 
sympathy between bomber, fighter and reconnaissance crews. Apart 
from that, these combined training centres are more economical to run 
than a large number of smaller scattered training camps. 

There is a place carved out for women in the Soviet Air Force 
training schemes just as you would expect. Girls get the same chance 
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as the boys in the aero clubs and the best of them become flying instruc: 
tors. During the war military training centres for women were set up 
in the Urals, at Astrakhan and just east of Moscow. Soviet airwomen 
played a slightly greater réle in their country’s Air Force annals than 
women in other countries. Like British women, they made, and are 
still making, a major contribution im aircraft factories. Like British 
women, they were used for air photographic interpretation and they 
‘ manned ’ anti-aircraft batteries. Soviet airwomen, like their Anglo- 
Saxon counterparts, ferried aircraft to and from the battle areas. Soviet 
women were, however, exceptional in that some of the best pilots did 
fly on combat duties—usually on short-range night-bomber operations 
and as fighter pilots usually in a defensive réle, covering Soviet cities 
and industrial centres. It would be sheer feminist or Stalinist exaggera- 
tion to say that they played, are playing, or will play more than a token 
part in operational flying duties. One per cent. of Soviet Air Force 
combat sorties would more than cover their past or future contribution. 
On the ground, however, they played and continue to play an important 
réle. With the post-war introduction of radar, Soviet airwomen may 
become more important in guiding young Ivan’s flights, in identifying 
the approach of hostile ’planes and plotting the paths of raids or flights 
in and out of the U.S.S.R. But there will never be a sizeable race of 
Soviet Amazon combat crews, who will embarrass their male opposite 
numbers, both friendly and enemy. Most Soviet women, in spite of 
undoubted emancipation opportunities, want to bring up a family. 
Military flying is a long way from the home. 

The great weaknesses in Soviet air training are in the realms of radar 
and long-range bombing. In World War No. 2, the Soviet had a very 
second-rate long-range bomber force, led by Air General Golovanov. 
The transport and close support demands of the Red Army, the lack of 
sound navigational training, the effective Anglo-American bombing of 
targets all over Germany, Central Europe and the Balkans, all con- 
tributed to clip Golovanov’s long-range wings. In the post-war period, 
Russia’s air leaders undoubtedly regret their lack of know-how in 
strategic bombing, and are doing all they can to remedy the situation. 
Moscow Radio may pour out bogus post-war pity for Germany’s bat- 
tered cities just in order to make political capital. Their transmitters 
may blare out the fairy story that it was the wicked Fortress, Liberator 
and Lancaster crews from U.S.A. and Great Britain who vented their 
barbarian bombing spite on the poor German population. But all the 
same, Soviet air leaders like Novikov, Gromov, Golovanov and Vershinin 
took more than a passionate interest during the war in both British and 
American strategic bomb targets, *planes and bombs. 

Who are Russia’s air leaders to-day? In the Politburo Malenkov 
and Molotov have most influence on air matters at the direction and 
control level. Stalin is anxious to build a large strategic bomber force 
and to build large numbers of trans-ocean rockets on the German blue- 
print of Dr. Sanger, but the ex-Generalissimo is not well-versed in the 
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difficulties of developing modern air weapons. Vershinin, C.-in-C. of 
the Soviet Air Force and General Sudets, his chief-of-staff, have a 
reasonably free hand in developing their own ideas. Colonel Tokaev has 
published statements on the Soviet Air Force implying that the threat 
of purges or imprisonment plus a centralised bureaucracy handicap the 
development of the Soviet Air Force. There is little evidence to support 
this view. Sudets and Vershinin are well aware that the average reign 
of their predecessors was from one to two years—that Soviet air chiefs 
like Alksnis, Loktionov, Rychagov and Novikov lost the Kremlin 
favour and suffered violent treatment. But Vershinin and Sudets, his 
chief-of-staff, are full-blooded commanders, and like most Russian 
airmen, accept the normal operational risks of life in war and peace. So 
do Generals Repin, Grendal, Schegalev and Nikitin, Air Marshal 
Vershinin’s planners. 

What are their airplans and hopes? Defensively, they must build 
up the chain of radar stations along the Arctic, Baltic and Black Sea 
coasts as well as along the shores of the Far Eastern Maritime provinces. 
As quickly as they can, they are manufacturing and installing these radar 
stations which will give warning of the height, direction and numbers of 
incoming "planes. They are practising and training intensively so 
that their radar operators can interpret the ‘ blips’ in the cathode ray 
tubes reliably and quickly. But it is a long process which will take 
several more years to complete. Apart from radar, they will need to 
stiffen their fighter and anti-aircraft defences. No doubt when the time 
comes, many of the fighter regiments at present under tactical command 
with the Army and Navy, will be switched to a master Fighter Command 
responsible for the strategic defence of the U.S.S.R. It is, however, a 
vast area to defend, and should always be vulnerable to feints and 
tactical variations by incoming bombers. 

Offensively, the Soviet Air Force will do well in a tactical réle, and 
it should succeed strategically if it confines itself to night and bad- 
weather bombing. 

In daylight operations, its long-range bombers, unescorted, would be 
ready victims of jet-fighters. We can assume that the Soviet have no 
immediate plan for long-range daylight bombardment, apart from the 
use of the rocket. The air squadrons of the Soviet Air Force are being 
made as mobile and self-contained as possible. This is partly the Russian 
answer to the threat of atom bombing, partly the inevitable result of 
having multi-air fronts in prospect both over the Black Sea, Western 
Europe, the Far East and the Arctic. Long before air leaders like 
Generals Arnold and Spaatz laid stress on the future strategic importance 
of the Arctic air-lanes, Soviet aircraft were making test flights over the 
North Pole routes. One of Golovanov’s long-range bomber divisions 
specialises in Arctic flying and operates from Siberian bases. But apart 
from Russia’s inexperience with radar equipment, which is more vital 
than ever for North Pole air operations, she is handicapped by the long 
distances from her present bomber bases to potential target areas. A 
Voir CXLV,—Noz 868, o 
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mere glance at the map across the northern hemispheres from Bering 
Strait to the Barent’s Sea, from Scandinavia and Greenland to Alaska, 
will show how the Arctic air distances are at present weighted against the 
U.S.S.R. 

In any final survey of Russia’s air power, one inevitably compares it 
with that of the United States. Although the ‘ Price of Power’ (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) finds Russian industry more vulnerable 
to bombing than that of U.S.A., this is compensated for to some extent 
by the ignorance outside Russia of where the vital war factories in the 
U.S.S.R. are located. Industrial intelligence, as the records show, was 
a weakness in the war against Germany. It is likely to be an even greater 
weakness of any power waging war against the U.S.S.R. On the other 
hand, America has a big technical lead in radio-controlled bombs and 
rockets, in the development of long-ranged jet-propelled bombers and in 
total industrial potential. Both powers are committed to providing air 
forces for others, but it is likely that this will prove a greater drain on the 
Soviet than on the U.S.A. Moreover, the forces of the Western Union 
are likely to provide a better operational return and more industrial 
co-operation, than the satellite countries of the Cominform. In the 
overall man-power situation, Russia and her satellites are likely to provide 
fewer first-class pilots than the Western Powers. Not that Soviet pilots 
are not fearless, well trained and competent—it is simply that the Balkan 
and Transcaucasian populations are likely to produce less first-class 
airmen and technicians per million head of population than the inhabi- 
tants of Western Europe, North America and the Commonwealth. 

The Russian Air Force would do well in a short Continental war 
where tactical air power played a dominant réle. In strategic warfare, 
either offensive or defensive, it will be vulnerable and relatively ineffec- 
tual. The wide-open spaces that daunted Napoleon and Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht will provide openings for incoming bombers. The lack 
of the atomic bomb, the location of her bomber bases, her inexperience 
in strategic bombing make her deficient in the kind of long-range hitting 
power that could add bluster to the Kremlin’s negotiations with foreign 
Powers. Perhaps because of these weaknesses, Russian Air Power may 


be a factor for peace. If it is not to be so, it should not be underestimated, | 


for Soviet technicians learn quickly and Soviet airmen fight bravely. 
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LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY—I 


By T. F. Reddaway 


'  eeraeecsiny is the largest and wealthiest, as well as the most populous of 

the cities of the world.’ The opening sentence of an introduction for 
visitors to the Great Exhibition of 1851, this proud claim applied equally 
to any year in the half century before or after. It-is the one consistent . 
theme in the development of the community called ‘ London ’ in the whole 
hundred years from 1801 to 1901, from the negotiations for the Peace 
of Amiens to those for the conclusion of the Boer War. Yet there is, 
even to-day, no single history, either in one volume or in many, to 
which a reader can turn for the story of London during those years. 
Specialised studies exist in scores. The port or the river, the streets or the 
open spaces, churches in particular or architecture in general, the revolu- 
tionary social changes entailed by the growth of an urban aggregate 
which came near to trebling itself in each of the two and a half generations 
which make up the century, or the hopeless indecision of Parliament in 
legislating for it—all these have their historians. Nineteenth-century 
London as a whole has none. 

The reason is clear. The canvas is too broad, the detail too confusing. 
Where statistics abound, the daily press is a turmoil of argument and 
special pleading, and every issue is obscured by controversy, the path of 
an impartial historian must be hard. Yet, despite the confusion, some of 
the general principles behind the development of London in the nine- 
teenth century can be distinguished and do deserve emphasis. The 
greatest obscurity lies in the years before 1855, years when the very 
pattern of London’s constitutional development was still unsettled and 
nothing was clear save the drift to governmenial chaos. After 1855, 
with principles, however humble, at last established, the outline simplifies. 
The Metropolis Management Act of 1855 is the great landmark. 
Before that, London was an aggregate of unco-ordinated parishes. 
After it there was at last a central authority of sorts, imperfect but not 
impotent. 

The evolution of this central authority had been desperately slow. 
The eighteenth century, notoriously averse to the provision of co- 
ordinated government for unincorporated centres of population, had 
failed more seriously in London than in any provincial town, and far more 
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conspicuously. London in 1801 had therefore become at once the test 
and the despair of every energetic reformer, be his interests political, 
administrative, of humanitarian. Politically it was the London of the 
unreformed House of Commons—the most democratic cluster of town 
constituencies in the kingdom. ‘Thoroughly addicted to bribery and 
intimidation, with none of the impeccable tidiness gradually evolved by 
the reformed House, with no secret balloting or uniform franchise, with 
drunken voters pushed up the steps of the hustings, with bands, banners 
and a poll lasting for weeks, it was also a London which more truly 
reflected the temper of England than any other group of constituencies 
of that period. If the Government could carry the City, Southwark, 
Westminster and the county of Middlesex, it felt secure. With Fox or 
Sir Francis Burdett in the Commons it could not feel wholly comfortable. 
In Westminster with 17,000 voters and in Southwark with 3,000 the 
electorate were, roughly speaking, the resident householders. In the 
City, where the development of the franchise had taken a different course, 
enfranchising trades not tenures, the vote was the privilege of the 12,000 
liverymen of the guilds. Save for the great county of Yorkshire, in any 
English county or town a candidate who in 1801 could poll 3,000 could 
feel reasonably sure of election. In a pocket or a rotten borough, a few 
score would suffice. ‘The City, Westminster and Middlesex were a 
different world. Direct bribery was more difficult, influence less certain. 
The contact between the elector and public affairs was closer. In the 
fullest sense of the words, they were Metropolitan constituencies, and 
their voters, like their mobs, were the best day-to-day barometer by which 
the Members in the Palace of Westminster could judge the rise or fall of 
political pressure in the streets outside. 

Topographically, this London of 1801 was no more than the kernel 
of the London of to-day. Two hundred years of almost unbroken 
expansion had, since the death of Elizabeth, carried the built-up area 
outwards on all sides, but it was still bounded on the north by the Euston 
Road—the ring road of the 1750’s and in 1800 still almost unpassed— 
and on the north-west by the Edgware Road, leaving Paddington still 
a village. To the west, Kensington and Fulham remained separate 
places, and the Thames ran bridgeless from Westminster to Putney. 
Much of Westminster was ill-drained, marshy and unbuilt, while, south 
of the river, though development was proceeding apace, everything 
more than a mile and a half from the Thames could still count as country. 

In matters of local government, the area was chaotic. The city of 
London might be summed-up as convivially efficient. Household suf- | 
frage and a large resident electorate ensured that an age-old constitution 
remained in close accord with the needs of the inhabitants. Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Common Councillors, and unpaid officers elected at annual 
wardmotes, were freedom itself by contrast with the small self-electing 
oligarchies which governed so many English towns. The city was 
proud of this freedom, belauding it in toast upon toast to ‘ Liberty’ 
and ‘ Chartered Rights,’ but, like so many in that state of self-esteem, 
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it was opposed to movement, preferring to hold fast to what it knew. 
To the suburbs, as to would-be improvers of the port or navigation, it 
was all too often a rigid opponent of necessary change. 

Outside the city was everything except uniformity. The chief func- 
tions of local government were divided between the ecclesiastical parish 
wearing the secular trappings given to it by the Tudors and notably by 
Elizabethan poor law and Stuart edict, and the judicial and administra- 
tive permutations of the Justices of the Peace, either in their full majesty 
as Quarter Sessions, or in their full iniquity as Trading Justices. But, 
since neither the parish nor the J.P. was really equipped for anything but 
the simplest forms of administrative work, neither being allowed salaries 
for work done as Churchwarden or Justice, the development of the rutal 
areas on the outskirts of Elizabethan London into the great Metropolitan 
parishes of the early nineteenth century threw an insupportable strain on 
a machine designed to be worked by unpaid amateurs. As populations 
gtew from hundreds into thousands, the abler inhabitants in each district 
had gradually revolted against methods which left their roads virtually 
unpaved, unlighted, uncleansed and unpoliced and, banding together, 
had obtained Local Acts of Parliament enabling them to tax the inhabi- 
tants for these purposes. This process, begun during the expansion of 
London under the Stuarts, gathered speed in the eighteenth century 
and continued throughout the first half of the nineteenth. 

In consequence, every parish found itself split up under many authori- 
ties, each levying rates, and many doing very little for them. The parish 
of St. Pancras, stretching from Guilford Street and Goodge Street in . 
the south to the furthest ridge of Highgate Hill in the north will serve as 
an example of what could happen. Rapidly developing from 1750 
onwards, by 1855 its four square miles were governed, for matters of 
paving, lighting, and cleansing, by no less than twenty-one distinct and 
independent bodies, working under thirty-five Local Acts. 

Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act of 1829 had ended the many separate 
and inefficient Watch (police) Acts and the equally inefficient watchmen. 
The Metropolitan Turnpikes Act of 1826*% had consolidated into one 
body fourteen of the chief Middlesex Turnpike Trusts, thereby creating 
by far the richest and most important road authority in the kingdom. 
But these were islands in a sea of minutely subdivided incompetence. 
For the majority, the analogy of St. Pancras was nearer to the truth. It 
is only occasionally in this period that one can find an area efficiently 
and honestly run. The Webbs pay reluctant tribute to the integrity of 
the aristocratic Close Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, but most, 
whether under a Close Vestry like St. Pancras or an open one like 
Chelsea, were squalidly corrupt and irksomely inefficient. 

The London of Jane Austen, with Emma’s sister living in Brunswick 
Square and the green fields not half a mile away, could still affect uncon- 


2 32 Geo. III, c. $3, passed in the summer of 1792, made a feeble effort to limit the ‘ Trading 
Justice,’ but did not touch his most lucrative field, the Brewster Sessions, 
® 7 Geo, IV, c, cxlii. 
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sciousness of these many defects in its government. Aggravated by the 
food shortages of the wars against Napoleon and the general unrest of 
the post-war years, the London of the Radical Reformers, and still more 
the London of the social writers of the school of Dickens could not fail 
to have its maladjustments brought home to it. 

Of the many reasons for this, one stands out above all others—the 
increase in population. In the eighteenth century this had been com- 
paratively slow. The nearly 700,000 of 1700 had by 1800 grown only 
to 860,000, but by that year the movement had attained a quickening 
momentum beyond the control of statesman and parish councillor alike. 
The census figures for the next five decades, 1801-51, give the clue to 
much of the story of London during the nineteenth century. Tabulated 
they show the overwhelming increase both in people and in built-up 


area -— 










Year. Population. ene, oe Inhabited Houses * 
1801 864,845 a 121,150 
1811 1,009,547 16°7 141,732 
1821 1,225,694 21°4 164,681 
1831 1,471,941 20°1 196,666 
1841 1,873,676 27°2 250,908 
1851 2,362,236 26 305,933 





In the jargon of to-day, fifty years had brought an increase of 273 per 
cent., a tate of increase which was fully maintained for the next half 
century. By 1901 the built-up area extended five miles or more on all 
sides of Charing Cross and the 864,845 had increased to 6,581,402. 

Arresting enough by itself, translated into the lifetime of one man in 
one area this expansion is even more forceful. In Camberwell, an area 
taken at random, yet sufficiently representative of the generality of sub- 
urban parishes, a man born in 1801 into a community of 7,000, would 
on his seventieth birthday have been one of 111,000—an increase of 
some 1,475 per cent. 

This ever-growing crowd, this never-ebbing tide of building, con- 
tained within itself every variety of social development. The fashionable 
squares of the Portman estate, the crescents, gardens and groves of 
Westbourne and Notting Hill, the appalling shack villages and so-called 
‘cottage’ areas of Brompton or Agar Town, and the uninterrupted 
poverty of the East End are examples taken from various periods. 
Within those years sections of the town declined into squalor while 
others rose to fashionable estate. Hampstead and Highgate maintained 


* These figures require a wealth of explanatory notes for anything except their purpose 
here—to give a broad indication of the growth in a built-up area which was itself occasionally 
extended. For example, part of the great increase shown in 1841 was caused by the inclusion 
of some 28,000 houses in parishes not hithe rto classed as ‘ built up.’ 
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their semi-village life throughout. The City virtually ceased to be resi- 
dential. Agar Town, near Euston and King’s Cross, was unspeakable, 
until it was mercifully or mercilessly absorbed into the spreading railway 
yards of that area. Brompton had a more chequered career. Parts were 
all that the house agents call ‘ desirable.’ Parts were not, and it was of 
the latter that in 1831 the Honorary Secretary of the local Board of Health 
wrote urging that builders be compelled by law to provide drains, sewers 
and proper roads. Small tenements built in large numbers along private 
roads, were, he declared, a source of endless nuisances 


‘almost invariably without drains or sewers of any description and void of any 
receptacle for dirt or domestic filth, which is of course, as the only alternative, 
thrown before the doors.’ 


His request for a water supply may now seem elementary, but for its 
time it was far otherwise, as his subsequent remark confirms 


‘and if by any means, by way of pumps or public supply [it] could be gratui- 
tously afforded in populous neighbourhoods, it would, I am convinced, 
from actual observation, be attended with good effect.’ 4 


The most graphic picture of the most consistently poverty-stricken 
area is of Bethnal Green. Here William Cotton, the indefatigable banker 
and philanthropist, Bishop Blomfield’s affectionately termed ‘ lay adju- 
tant,’ had given unsparingly towards churches and charities, striving to 
produce a constructive alternative to dirt and disease, casual employment 
and the drift into feckless pauperdom. Yet the description of an observer 
in the late 1850’s rings true from its first to its last, and most revealing, 
phrase. 


“It is flat, it is ancient, dirty and degraded ; its courts and alleys are almost 
countless, and overwhelming with men, women, boys, dogs, cats, pigeons, and 
birds. Its children are ragged, sharp, weasel-like; brought up from their 
cradle—which is often an old box or an egg-chest—to hard living and habits 
of bodily activity. Its men are mainly poor dock labourers, poor costermongers, 
poor silk weavers, clinging hopelessly to a withering handicraft, the lowest 
kind of thieves, with a sprinkling of box and toy makers, shoe makers, and cheap 
cabinet makers. Its women are mainly hawkers, sempstresses, the coarsest 
order of prostitutes, and aged stall keepers. On Sundays the whole neigh- 
bourhood is like a fair. Dirty men in their sooty shirt-sleeves, are on the house- 
tops, peeping out of little rough wooden structures, built on the roofs to keep 
their pigeons in. They suck their short pipes, fly their fancy birds, whistle 
shrilly with their forefingers placed in their mouths, beat the sides of the wooden 
building with a long stick like a fishing-rod, and use all their ingenuity to snare 
their neighboutr’s stray birds.” 5 


Equally characteristic of the century is the sudden, almost catastrophic 
development of whole districts. No one cause can be considered respon- 


* P.P. H. of C., 1831-2 (155), X XVI, pp. 3-4. 
5 * Ragged London,’ quoted in Church Work among the Masses, in connection with the London 
Diocesan Church Building Society, No. V, p. 53. 
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sible. The speculative builders who constructed, sometimes badly, 
sometimes well, street upon street, were meeting the imperious demand 
of thousands of the under-housed. The railway companies, probably 
the greatest individual causers of change, were likewise meeting a clear 
need. But to communities seldom prepared for such adjustments, they 
created a strain which even in 1949 is still far from solved. Mobs of 
people, often alien to the neighbourhood, without tradition, guidance or 
leadership, were being injected into places in no way prepared for their 
reception. Local government was slow to accept any responsibility 
beyond that forced upon it by clamant reformers, and religious quarrels 
combined with public parsimony to hinder the progress of education. 
Yet the churches and the philanthropic reformers were the most vigorous 
of those who tried to help. In combination, for example, they obtained 
the passage of the Reverend Sir Henry Dukinfield’s Act (1846) ® which 
sought and succeeded in providing means whereby all could wash and 
launder and bath, cheaply and well, a boon without price to those crowd- 
ing the tenements of the parishes of St. Martin’s in the Fields or of White- 
chapel. Those, however, were neighbourhoods already far developed 
before 1801. Others, growing swiftly later in the century, presented a 
rather different problem. Two examples from the middle of the period 
will serve as illustrations. The Eastern Counties Railway Company’s 
works attracted to the ground where its lines forked to Cambridge and 
Colchester an immigrant population of artisans and labourers. A new 
town sprang up. Called Stratford New Town to distinguish it from its 
neighbour, Chaucer’s Stratford atte Bowe, it had few assets except its 
people. The church was far away, there was no school, and the new- 
comers found no established social system in which to take a customary 
place. In 1850 local resident gave a small schoolroom, and there things 
remained until, in 1859, when the population was some 6,000, a missionary 
curate was appointed. His vigour obtained the use of the schoolroom 
for three services a week and worked its congregation up from thirteen, 
including two of his friends and several children sent there to get them out 
of the way, to a suffocating mass of 320. By the following year he had 
procured from a brother clergyman an iron church capable of holding 
700, built it and filled it. From the railway company he secured the site 
of a permanent church. A better type of house began to be built. 
Energetic campaigning brought further funds, and, by the end of 1864, 
the permanent church was ready. The report he sent in is revealing. 
His work was mainly among the artisans and mechanics, a class ‘ generally 
conceived to be opposed to religious teaching, and specially to the 
Church ’—in fact the atheistically inclined, working Radicals who were 
the antithesis of the Establishment of Archdeacon Grantly. Yet his 
church was well attended and his congregation’s preferences were clear. 
Good hearty hymns and responses given, not by some mouthing clerk, 
but by the whole congregation, were essential. Lack of reality or zeal 


® 9 & 10 Vict. c. 74. 
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would be fatal. ‘No namby-pamby sermons will go down with these 
men.’ 

The conventional district of St. Andrew, Haverstock Hill, on the 
Hampstead side of the great parish of St. Pancras, provides the second 
example. There, in the 1850’s, a population of 7,000 occupied, as tenants 
and lodgers, small houses rented at £30-{40 per annum. Most of the 
houses were let out in single rooms, the only large buildings in the area 
being the public-houses. There were no wealthy landowners to accept 
social responsibility, the properties being held by builders and specu- 
lators ‘ generally ready to sell and often obliged to do so.’ The whole 
district had, metaphorically, received notice to quit and between a quarter 
and a third did, in fact, remove every year ‘none acknowledging any 
tie, except that of convenience, to a district so raw and unformed.’ 
For church, schools, institutions, charities, it was dependent on neigh- 
bours. More fortunately placed than Stratford New Town, it had pros- 
perous people within easy distance. The newly appointed minister to 
the newly formed parish collected a committee for schools, and rooms 
were hired for that purpose. A Visiting Society and a provident fund 
were organised. A parochial house was acquired, evening classes, a 
cottage lecture and a children’s soup kitchen formed. A site for a per- 
manent school followed that for a temporary church. The minister 
worked hard, helped by those outstanding benefactors to Victorian 
England, the church building societies, the pastoral aid societies and the 
organisations for providing lay readers. A signal gift allowed 3,000 
from the parish to be transferred to a new parish, complete with church 
and endowment, but in spite of this, in 1865 the population of the reduced 
parish had risen to over 8,000 and ‘ additional houses continued to be 
erected on every available piece of ground in the District.’ ® 

Physically much of this development was in defiance of the wisdom 
of the past. The generations which had believed that a country must, in 
the main, live on the food it grew within its own borders, drink and wash 
in the water supplied by its own district, and rely for little save luxuries 
on products brought from beyond the seas—the tea of China, the silks of 
France, the sugar of the West Indies—those generations knew that few 
countries could support a town of half a million inhabitants, a Paris or 
a London. For them, London, like Paris, had been a great exception, 
organised on the basis of the surpluses of a whole prosperous kingdom. 
Even as an exception it had grown cautiously. The years of bad harvests 
which at the end of the eighteenth century caused bread riots in Paris 
and were a main cause of the French Revolution, hit it less severely, but 
physical limitations were slowly circumvented, not defied. The built- 
up area had moved very slowly out on to the heavy clay-lands which 
cover the hinterland of most of North London. The marshes of the 
South bank and of Milbank had been treated with full respect. In 

° Church Work among the Masses, in connection with the London Diocesan Church Building Society, 


New Series, No. 7, April, 1864. 
8 The Bishop of London’s Fund, Occasional Paper, No, 3, February, 1867. 
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general, by 1801 it had grown no further outwards than a man could walk 
to his work or, if he was rich, travel to it by coach or horse or water. 
The villas of Hampstead, Highgate, Clapham and Streatham were the 
limits for the rich, Lower Islington, the Euston Road or Kennington 
for the poor. Even within those areas there were no houses with con- 
stant running water, no sewers as we understand them, and no illumina- 
tion greater than the flicker of an oil lamp. The ordinary man, if minded 
to take a bath, did literally lower himself into a tub of hot water. ‘My 
morning tub,’ that figure of speech of the well-washed classes, was still 
a couple of generations away. The earth closet, the cess-pool and the 
night-soil man were the accepted, but now forgotten background of 
Georgian elegance, and the wonders of gas-lighting—one of the sights of 
the town a hundred years ago, were unborn as competitors of the oil- 
lamps of the fashionable squares of 1801 or the dangerous, stygian black- 
ness of the slum courts on the borders of Whitechapel . 

Clearly a population swelling at that speed must either produce an 
adequate pattern of local government—voting, police, rating and obliga- 
tory personal services—and of essential services, from cleansing and 
paving to drainage and sewerage—or drift in a muddle increasing with 
every year of deferred reform. France, under Napoleon, made a searching 
revision of the past. From weights and measures to local government, 
from education to roads, the machinery of government received a 
thorough overhaul. 

England was less searching, and London, because of its size and its 
complexity, was left almost to its own devices. In 1829 the Tories 
created in the Metropolitan Police a model all England and much of the 
world have since followed. In 1832 the Whigs did the like for parlia- 
mentary representation-——but for the rest, so far as London was con- 
cerned, both parties recoiled into timid permissive legislation and endless 
Royal Commissions. 

The inevitable result followed. A rich expanding community pro- 
duced every aggravation that independence and a fierce resentment of 
government interference could provide, coupled with men and women 
of the same independence and spirit to denounce the evils that were 


Some of the names of those concerned are still nationally known— 
others deserve to be. Elizabeth Fry, whom the governor of Newgate 
forbade to enter the poorest of its quarters lest her clothes be torn from 
her back, but who defied his prohibition and quietly set about the recla- 
mation of people fierce by circumstance rather than by nature ; Charles 
James Blomfield, Bishop of London, whose example of devotion and 
ptactical good sense helped to turn the London clergy into the spear- 
head of the attack on ignorance, dirt, bad-housing, and prostitution ; 
William Cotton, the director of the Bank of England, whose selfless 
attack on the degradation of Bethnal Green and sustained effort to abolish 
the system of paying workpeople at public houses are both forgotten, 
though the economists still remember his share in the renewal of the 
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Bank’s charter, and the inventors, a little nostalgically, his invention of 
a machine for counting gold sovereigns ; Edwin Chadwick, the pillar of 
the Reformed Poor Law and the zealot for sanitary reform, whose 
ability, pugnacity and determination gained the admiration of the Prince 
Consort and the hearty dislike of the enemies he so freely made; John 
Simon, appointed in 1848 Medical Officer to the City of London—the 
second appointment of its kind in England—whose death in 1904 robbed 
this country of the man largely responsible for the world’s freedom from 
cholera; such examples could be multiplied and re-multiplied. The 
period was as fertile in good as in evil. Here space allows only the most 
cursory survey of the way out of the impasse created by rapid growth 
and persistent failure to legislate for that growth. 

As so often in English history, the solution came by compromise 
out of catastrophe. Some problems were solved by the general current 
of English development, in others London definitely made the running. 
The great Humanitarian reforms, for example, were common to the whole 
country, but it was London, and London alone, which in the fifty years, 
1790-1840, evolved out of the amateur Justice of the Peace, dispensing 
‘justice’ from his own house, the highly qualified stipendiary magis- 
trate working in definite metropolitan police courts. Half way between 
these instances, came the reformed version of the Anglican parish. A 
long series of statutes, initiated by the ‘ Million’ Act of 1818,° was 
designed to encourage the subdivision of the bursting ecclesiastical 
parish, whilst retaining it intact as a unit of local government. Some 
such need existed in many places, from the industrial North to the indus- 
trial Midlands, but much if not all of the urgency was that of London. 
Islington and St. Pancras, with one parish church apiece in 1818, had a 
total of close on seventy-five a corresponding number of years later, 
Mostly financed by voluntary contributions, the figures seem convincing 
proof of the reality of the need and the effort made to meet it. 

The catastrophe was equally real. In 1831-2 cholera broke out in 
England for the first time, taking heavy toll of every area with badly 
housed, ill-drained, overcrowded slums. London and the manufacturing 
towns were the worst hit—the clergy, the doctors and the engineers of 
those areas the most ready to press for improvements. Inevitably, 
London was the forum of the reformers, inertia, dislike of taxation, and 
resentment of government interference the worst obstacles. In 1848 
the disease recurred, with far greater violence, and public opinion, with 
London as its focus and fear as its strongest weapon, forced through 
a series of Acts to improve public health and sanitation. The first public 
health act was thus passed and, for London, there was established a 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. But the root of the evil remained. 
For the first time in its history the Town was given a single authority 
to decide on the size and the level of its main sewers, to ensure that they 
were so angled as to run down-hill instead of collecting a decomposing 
mass at the foot of some incline. But no better device was adopted than 
® $8 Geo. III, c. 45. 
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to shoot the whole stinking, putrefying collection into the River Thames, 
there to be swirled backwards and forwards by the tides past the intakes 
of pumps busy collecting the very same water for the Town’s water 
supply. And there the main reform ended. In most other matters of 
public health, the parish and the private board muddled supreme, and 
indignant men of all parties were quick to point out that though the new 
single authority for the sewers might be new, high-powered and single, 
it was also thoroughly inefficient. 

This refusal to accept what to-day seems so obvious was neither 
stupidity nor blindness. Those whose interest lay in preventing change 
played their normal role, but they were only a part of the opposition. 
That of Toulmin Smith and his school was genuine and disinterested. 
The obstacles facing the reformers, the aversion to interference of any 
kind with the liberty of the individual, the resentment of bureaucratic 
control, which to the more experienced voter of to-day seem almost 
pathological, were grained deep in the spirit of the times. All three could 
be illustrated in abundance. A single example should suffice for under- 
standing :—amid the many evils of dirt, disease and neglect, the common 
lodging-house was a blend of overcrowding and squalor which had few 
rivals. The ancient control by presentment as a nuisance had long 
broken down and in 1851 the Legislature took a stronger line. An Act 
of that year 1° set out to establish elementary rules of hygiene, making 
the police the executive authority within the Metropolitan Police District. 
Among the places they inspected was No. 5 Glasshouse Street, in the 
parish of St. Mary Whitechapel. The stolidly factual report is too long 
for quotation in full, but the Inspector’s story was clear : 4 


‘a privy, used in common with four houses, was found over a cesspool over- 
flowing and running into a room occupied by a family as a sleeping apartment. 
One child died in this room on the 22nd of August, and at the time of inspec- 
tion another was lying ill. The drain in the yard was stopped, causing the 
yard to be covered with filthy water in which excrement was floating. The 
butt that contained the water drunk by the inmates of the house was placed in 
the midst of this filth ’ 


which presumably percolated intofit. The Irish who inhabited the houses 
in the adjoining court also used the same cesspool, adding to the nuisance. 
An excellent sewer crossed the front of the premises, and into this the 
cesspool could at small expense have been drained. In court, questioned 
by the stipendiary magistrate, the police stated that the pool ought to be 
emptied, filled up, covered in, and proper drains put down and trapped. 
The police surveyor added that the owner had been often and unsuc- 
cessfully applied to, and that a good water supply and a proper water 
closet were essential. In reply, the owner blamed a defective drain- 
‘pipe, said that there was no occasion for such police proceedings, and 
strongly maintained that ‘ he ought not to be dictated to, as to the way 
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10 14 & 15 Vict. c. 28. 
1 P,P. H. of C., 1854 (1780), xxxv, pp. 6-7. 
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his property was to be managed.’ Here was liberty far extended into 
licence. Persisted in, it could prevent every innovation good or bad, and 
in this case, and in many others, it was persisted in. The magistrate 
found the case proven and ordered immediate reform. But, by mistake, 
the occupier, not the true owner, had been summoned, and although the 
latter was in court throughout the hearing, he refused to act until driven 
to do so by a fresh summons and a further hearing of the whole business. 

Another outbreak of cholera and another Royal Commission were 
needed before, in 1855, opinion, with men like Dickens working to the 
same ultimate end as the Bishop, as Chadwick and Simon, was forced 
into acceptance of something approaching a drastic reform of local 
government in London. In that year the Metropolis Management Act # 
created a curious two-tiered system of representation. The paving and 
lighting boards were swept away. ‘The vestries which had ruled the civil 
parishes ceased to be a medley of narrow, self-electing corporations, 
rightly called close vestries, and riotous assemblies with endless quarrels 
over majorities, voting and procedure, known as open vestries, and 
became, instead, the representatives of the resident householders, publicly 
accountable for what they did. In each parish they formed tier one of the 
government, empowered to deal with most that in health, sanitation, and 
public works of purely local importance, concerned the parish and its 
perhaps 100,000 inhabitants. Tier two was composed of representatives 
of these vestries, with orders to deal with the main drainage and sewerage 
of London, a role which was soon extended to make it the main public 
works contractor for the Metropolis. This result was nothing to be 
proud of. The creation desired by many reformers, a single, incorporated 
London, embracing Westminster, the City, Southwark and all the 
parishes, was not even attempted. Caution suggests that no govern- 
mental machine then devised could have digested so large a mass, but 
no critic could fail to think that more might have been done. Yet 
something substantial had been done. For the first time in its long his- 
tory, the whole area was brought under one over-riding authority for 
large-scale projects like the Victoria Embankment and under open, 
accessible authorities with adequate powers to tackle nauseous cellar 
dwellings, to light and cleanse filthy alleys, to attack disease-spots, and 
to hound alike the bad landlord and the bad tenant. This step once 
taken, further advances along the road to integration were inevitable, 
and, for good or ill, most of London’s story after 1855 is the slow adop- 
tion of this princple. 

This is not to suggest that London’s problems were solved in 1855, 
ot indeed that they are solved by the compromise in force to-day, but the 
Metropolis Management Act, by its very acceptance of the fact of single 
treatment, led logically to the creation of a fully powered over-riding 
authority and to the conversion of its sub-units, the vestries and district 
boards, into boroughs in the tradition of English local government. 
Forty-five years of controversy were to pass before the process was even 
12 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120. 
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partially complete, but the formation of the Metropolitan Boroughs by 
the Act of 1899 did effectively supplement the creation in 1889 of a 
London County Council.1* The record of the controversies thereby 
aroused is long, bitter, and still unfinished, but the general result of those 
forty-five years is clear—the gradual assimilation of the Metropolis into 
a pattern of development common to all England. The old, proud tale 
of municipal independence,.of ‘ the unique city’ had come to an end. 
Henceforward the statistician, analysing progress in terms of public 
baths or housing, libraries or roads, could use the same denominator for 
London, Liverpool or Sheffield.“ But the problem of relating growth 
to government remained and remains. The area of the London County 
Council has long ceased to be the whole area of London. To-day few 
besides the rate-collectors can say where London ends and Middlesex, 
Essex, Surrey, Kent or Hertfordshire begin. Appeal to policeman, 
transport manager or members of the water authority will not help. 
Their areas are unrelated to the county. The difficulty of the over- 
swollen urban aggregate is as far from solution as ever. The twentieth 
century has to face it in new forms, but it still has to face it. 


13 51 & 52 Vict. c. 41. 
14 The square mile of the city proper retained a large degree of independence, but only at 
the cost of accepting the common principles of social policy and development. 





EDUCATION AND SYNTHESIS 
By B. A. Fletcher 


DUCATION is a word that describes such a broad tract of human 

experience that it needs constantly to be redefined. It is one of those 
words like ‘ freedom” and ‘ justice’ which, unless continuously under 
consideration, are apt to become almost meaningless. You could define 
education as the process which goes on whenever a person or group 
wanting to teach something meets a person or group wanting to learn. 
But such a definition would not be all-inclusive, as is clearly shown by 
the existence of a modern series of books under the titles ‘ Teach yourself 
this or that or the other.’ Books can teach. The environment can teach. 
Events can teach. In fact, many modern educational theorists would say 
that the main task of the teacher is not to teach but simply to put his 
pupils in touch with things; with tools, materials, natural objects, or 
the works of nature and man. Children, some people say, have an 
insatiable hunger for exploring their environment, for making things 
and for being active. So to save them from a sickly intellectualism their 
inventive powers and creative abilities may be set free in workshops of 
all kinds. This, in fact, is only part of the truth about children. First- 
hand experience is not necessarily experience of first-rate value. But 
even if it were the whole truth, the teacher would still have to select some 
things for the pupil to experience rather than others and ultimately it 
would be found that this selection would need to be based on some 
view of the meaning of life, or some synthetic outlook on the whole of 
knowledge. 

Education has sometimes been defined quite shortly as ‘ the attempt 
to influence thought or behaviour.’ This definition would unfortunately 
also cover propaganda and so to distinguish between the two the defini- 
tion must be extended to read ‘ Education is the attempt to influence 
thought or behaviour in such a way that the persons influenced are 
stimulated to seek to understand for themselves the reasons why they 
think and act as they do.’ This definition is satisfactory in the sense that 
it emphasises that the teacher, unlike the propagandist, is interested in 
methods as well as results. He does not want to change the individual 
at all costs. He is not interested in quick results, for he knows that 
premature forcing in education produces a green and sickly intellectual 
plant of no staying power. He does not want all the effort, the fore- 
thought and the energy to come from the teacher but much from the 
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pupil. All this is true enough, but the definition is not satisfactory because 
the changes in thought or behaviour are not defined as having any 
particular direction. We are indeed educated by our environment, but 
the environment of the slum house, the ugly street, and the horror film 
can hardly be said to educate in the right direction. So it is very difficult 
to discuss education without bringing in ideas of change for the better. 
But you cannot get very far in defining what you mean by a change for 
the better unless you have already set up some criteria of right develop- 
ment. Without such criteria a teacher would not be able to tell if he were 
directing growth in the right way. In the end these criteria cannot be set 
up unless the teacher has a developed understanding of three things ; 
of the true nature of man; of the purpose of his life on this earth ; and 
of the purpose of his life after death and hence in relation to a divine 
purpose. This is asking a very great deal of a teacher for it is asking 
him to formulate a philosophy of life. 

The things that are important in education are those that relate to 
the essential difference between man and the rest of the animal creation. 
The young chick needs little, if any, education. He emerges from the 
egg able to deal fairly successfully with his environment without the 
help of teaching by adult members of the hen species. His period of 
dependence upon his parents is very short. The human child, on the 
contrary, has a very long period of dependence upon parents or other 
adults, but during this period of dependence he acquires that body of 
experience which enables him, as an adult, to be independent of his 
material environment. Length of dependence in the young is directly 
related to degree of independence in the adult. It is this independence 
that gives man his spontaneity and freedom. Hens respond in a very 
fixed way to external stimuli, are difficult creatures to educate, and 
their behaviour is notably lacking in spontaneity. Educability is clearly 
proportional to the possibility in a creature of unexpected or spontaneous 
responses to external stimuli. The spontaneous individual must be 
sufficiently free from external compulsion and also internally free to 
express his creative urges. Creative ability is thus something that you 
find in the free man living in the free society. Both of these freedoms are 
certain to be only partial, but they must be sufficient to allow a man to 
create either out of an inner urge to create or because he feels impelled 
to collaborate with a creative purpose which he believes to be more 
compelling than his own fickle impulses. All forms of creative activity 
consist of the element of spontaneity working within a framework of 
harmony. A creative design for a building, for example, must be a 
balanced and harmonious whole, but, if it is not to be heavy and lifeless, 
it must also have this harmony penetrated by the element of surprise 
and spontaneity. The more strongly that men feel this spirit of creative 
spontaneity at work in their minds the more they seek to find a harmony 
and coherence, both in their own thoughts and in the external world. 
This is perhaps the reason why the ages of great creative activity have 
always been ages of intellectual synthesis. 
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The relationship between educational activity and philosophic 
synthesis has always been very close. The schoolmen of the medieval 
period—Alcuin, Anselm, Abelard and Aquinas—developed a synthesis 
of Aristotelian philosophy and Christian theology which revitalised all 
the old agencies of education and gave birth to many new ones. Although 
there have been at least three periods of intellectual synthesis since the 
medizval synthesis broke down, they have been more partial and less 
powerful in their influence on education than the medieval. There is 
some evidence from contemporary writing that a synthesis is again being 
formed which may in this century begin to regenerate an educational 
world where knowledge has been fragmented and a sense of direction 
lost. Some writers, more optimistic than others, even speak of a New 
Middle Ages which may possibly follow the present epoch of 
confusion. 

The three partial syntheses which have been developed in the modern 
period of history have been the Renaissance synthesis, based on the 
rediscovery of the individual and the need to give full scope to his 
exploring mind and esthetic impulses ; the synthesis of the Enlighten- 
ment with its worship of Reason; and the nineteenth-century synthesis 
which elevated Science almost into the position of a religion. The 
scientific synthesis has at last broken down because its partial character 
has been widely recognised. ‘ A civilisation wholly scientific would be 
a contradiction in terms,’ 1 writes Professor Ritchie, ‘ because science is 
necessarily part of something else, not the whole of anything.’ Yet no 
new synthesis has yet replaced the scientific and, as a result, although 
the modern world is full of educational activity, there is a lack of educa- 
tional inspiration. There is much discussion and debate in the educational 
world, but it is all concerned with matters that lie on the periphery of 
its work; on structure, methods or techniques, rather than on central 
problems of aim or purpose; on selection methods, or types of school, 
or the validity of examinations, rather than on the working out of new 
creative ideas. 

Nevertheless, there are hints to be found in much contemporary 
writing that a new synthesis of thought is in the making, and the possi- 
bility of its emergence has already begun to encourage those whose task 
it is to educate the children of this generation, for they realise that at 
last there is some hope that their work may be done within a framework 
of unity and purpose instead of fragmentation and disagreement. In 
part the forces driving men to seek for such a synthesis have been the 
forces of reaction. There has been the reaction against the kind of 
narrow liberal individualism which thought of persons as isolated 
individuals without due regard to the respects in which they are parts 
of a social whole. There has been a reaction against the inhumanity of 
a technical civilisation that has enslaved man to machines. There has 
also been a reaction against the depersonalisation of totalitarian 
collectivisms, whether of the left or the right. But there are positive 

1 Civilisation, Science and Religion—Professor Ritchie. 
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forces at work as well as negative. In the past the herald of a new 
synthesis has always been the appearance of a new intellectual humility. 
To-day, particularly in the fields of psychology, physics and history, a 
new humility of outlook can be detected which contrasts strongly with 
the self-assurance of a past generation. 

This new optimism, faint though it may be, follows a short but very 
bitter period of disillusion. With foolish ideas in our heads of the 
inevitability of human progress, we have seen, with horror and surprise, 
the eruption into civilised life of cruelty, lawlessness and depersonalisation 
on a vast scale. Realising that these demonic outbreaks must have had 
historic roots, we have been forced to look again at the development of 
thought during the last three centuries, and have seen how the basic 
idea of Western civilisation, the idea of the uniqueness of the individual, 
has been steadily undermined and weakened. There has therefore been 
a fresh attempt to discover the true nature of man and to consider his 
destiny. At the same time there has been a recognition that many of 
the ideas of the recent past which were thought to be complete and final 
are in fact partial and relative. Because the most récent synthesis of 
knowledge has been the scientific, the first work to be done has taken 
the form of a critical examination of the dogmas upon which that synthesis 
has rested. It will be useful at the outset to see how searching this 
examination has been of the new science of psychology, of the older 
science of physics and of the still older science of what may be called 
‘ technical ’ history. 

Psychology, the science which has particularly influenced the past 
generation of teachers, especially as it has developed at the hands of 
American writers such as E. L. Thorndike? and J. Dewey ® has been 
based on a naturalistic philosophy in which man was conceived of as 
of no more than a highly developed animal, in fact the cerebral animal. 
The movement of this thought was deterministic and its advocates 
tended to regard educational problems as problems of adjustment to 
environment. Such a psychology of process left no room for the freedom 
and creativeness of personality. The totalitarian revolutions with their 
practice of psychological determinism are, after all, only the executors of 
such a philosophy and their practices of inhumanity, lawlessness and 
depersonalisation have been its sufficient condemnation. 

The other deterministic influence in psychology, equally destructive 
of the dignity of man, has been the influence of Freudian thought. 
Freud’s brilliant originality explained much that was dark about our 
knowledge of unconscious mental processes, but his view of the ‘ super- 
ego,’ as an archaic and repressive factor in the mind, prevented him 
from seeing the moral impulse in man as part of his free creative spirit, 
an impulse powerful to release creative energy because able to indicate 
the ends it can serve and the channels along which it can flow. His 
psychology therefore aimed at the reduction of mental conflict, but he 

2 Educational Psychology, by E. L. Thorndike. 
* How We Think, by J. Dewey. 
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failed altogether to realise that a life without tension would be a life 
without direction and so greatly lacking in creative power. 

To-day, a new note of humility can be detected in the writings of 
such psychologists as I. Suttie,* F. Aveling 5 or J. Ward.* They express 
a recent realisation that psychological investigators who study the mind 
of man as if it were merely one of the phenomena of nature leave out a 
fundamental element. Man is not only able to study the workings of 
the minds of others, but each man lives his own life, and experiences 
his own thoughts, feelings and purposes. This personal knowledge of 
his own needs and potentialities gives him a knowledge of the true ends 
of being which cannot be obtained by the objective methods of science. 
It is the knowledge gained by such intuitive insight that is now leading to 
the conviction that the higher potentialities of the human personality depend 
upon self-direction from within and that man’s creative spontaneity 
enables him to pursue purposes that transcend those of organic nature. 

An even greater humility of outlook is to be detected in the writings 
of modern physicists. At the end of the last century it seemed as if the 
pattern of events in the universe was determined by causal laws governing 
the movements of discrete particles of matter in space and time. There 
was no need for a creator God. It was supposed that a scientist knowing 
the configuration of all matter at an instant could deduce the flow of 
events for all time. This dogmatism has been destroyed by the work 
of the physicists who have developed the theories of Relativity and 
Quanta. The old simple picture of the uniformity of nature has gone. 
There may be a substratum, lying beyond the phenomenal world, and 
beyond our access, in which events are rigidly determined, but there is 
no certain evidence of this. This new conception of the spontaneity of 
nature once again makes the belief in human free-will a credible belief. 

The Uncertainty Principle of the atomic physicists makes it clear 
that we can receive no message from the phenomenal world smaller 
than that conveyed by one photon of energy. As photons, on the 
sub-atomic scale, are large lumps of energy, we have at best clumsy 
probes with which to explore the world of phenomena, and we know 
that our picture of it is inevitably blurred and falsified. The phenomenal 
world itself seems no longer to be made up of a simple dualism of material 
particles and waves of energy. Material particles behave in some experi- 
ments as discontinuous particles and in others as continuous waves. In 
the particle picture, the particles move in physical space and time, but 
in the wave picture, the waves are mental constructs moving in conceptual 
space. Since both pictures are related to the same events, it follows 
that mind and matter cannot be as distinct and dissimilar as was previously 
thought, but how they are related we do not know. 

The advances in the study of atomic physics have been possible 
because the practice has been abandoned of explaining atomic behaviour 
* The Origins of Love and Hate, by 1. Suttie. 

5 Personality and Will, by F. Aveling. 
® Psychological Principles, by J. Ward. 
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in terms of mechanical models drawn from the ‘ man-scale’ world and 
projected into the sub-atomic world. These models have been replaced 
by a mathematical symbolism in which the symbols stand not for numbers 
but patterns. Such patterns transcend space and time. They contain 
elements both of ‘ order’ and of ‘ spontaneity.’ It is significant that the 
two sure marks of creative mind in all art are those of ‘ order’ and of 
‘ spontaneity.” As Sir Ernest Whittaker, the mathematician, said in a 
recent broadcast, ‘'To say that the laws of nature are mathematical is to 
say that the universe is governed by mind and is a revelation of mind.’ 

This work of the physicists and mathematicians during the last 
quarter of a century has produced an altogether new humility of outlook 
among all but a minority of scientists. But the most searching recent 
criticism of the presuppositions of science is contained in Bertrand 
Russell’s book published last year, Human Knowledge. Those who follow 
Russell in his scrutiny of the whole field of modern scientific knowledge 
will come to realise, as he has, the very great limitations of the scientific 
method. This book, an outstanding contribution to the thought of this 
century, leads to a new realisation of the importance of discriminating 
between the two aspects of the life of man; between the life of freedom 
in which he directs the whole of his being towards purpose or value ; 
and the life of nature in which his actions are determined by his natural 
or social environment. This realisation will help to change a world in 
which scientific advances have greatly increased man’s power of con- 
trolling the external world, but have not helped him to attain to the 
wisdom necessary to use these powers to create the good life. The 
necessarily limited and abstract nature of science would not have been 
so misleading if there had not grown up with it a narrow dogmatism 
which regarded science as the only valid means of access of knowledge. 
The effect of the growing realisation of their limits will bring scientific 
pursuits into their proper place as part of a new synthesis centred on 
man, rather than on his environment, and on man as a being capable of 
entering into relationships with his fellows and with God. By insight 
and imagination, as truly as by experiment and logic, new truths may be 
found, as valid as those of physical science, their test lying in action, 
in the capacity they show to integrate man’s being and to enable him to 
live in harmony with his fellows. 

The Victorian doctrine of inevitable progress and the Marxist 
doctrine of dialectical materialism are both examples of the way in 
which a study of history may lead to intellectual dogmatism. Both 
doctrines are a serious obstacle to the development of a new synthesis of 
knowledge. In historical, as in scientific studies, the failure to subject 
all presuppositions to a critical analysis has led to the erection of doctrines 
of assumed finality. But a new note of humility is apparent in contem- 
porary historical writing. This finds clear expression in the work of the 
Cambridge historian, Professor Butterfield.? He has said recently : 


? See The Listener, April 7th, 1949. Article by Professor H. Butterfield. 
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‘ Certain characteristic notions have now become prevalent concerning the 
past, certain views about the process of things in time . . . that spring from 
the peculiar character of historical abridgments . . . from the curious fore- 
shortenings that occur in text-books and from the way we abstract peculiar 
kinds of things out of the past for teaching purposes. . . . Such views of 
history—by which I mean current assumptions concerning the whole course 
of human life in time—are in reality a more serious obstruction to Christianity 
than the natural sciences.’ 


After making this very strong statement, Professor Butterfield goes on 
to examine the effects of some of the mental presumptions which insinuate 
themselves into historical studies. This leads him to define the limits 
of what he calls ‘ technical ’ historical scholarship. He shows how very 
dependant is an understanding of the meaning of history upon things 
which can be discovered and verified only by insight, imagination and 
sympathy. He gives the example of Thomas Carlyle providing the world 
with the clue it had long needed for the production of a plausible portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell, because Carlyle was dealing with a temperament 
that had a strong affinity with his own. His final conclusion is that 


‘ we decide our total attitude to the whole of human history when we make 
our decision about our religion. One’s final interpretation of history is the 
most sovereign decision one can take, and it is clear that as standing alone in 
the universe everyone of us has to take it for himself.’ 


The effect of this re-examination of the presuppositions of psycho- 
logical, physical and historical thinking is to clear the way for the building 
of a new synthesis, not erected, as in the past, upon an abstract and 
generalised systematisation of human knowledge but upon a new under- 
standing of the nature of human personality. There are many thinkers 
and writers to-day who, in different ways, are saying that reality is to be 
found in a conception of personality that affirms on the one hand the 
uniqueness, independence and creativeness of the human person and on 
the other hand his need to escape from the isolation of self into a love of 
his fellow men, and the service of a divine purpose. Such thinkers come 
from many different national, religious and political groupings, but they 
are at one in their central emphasis upon the spiritual nature of man and 
his need to find a divine purpose with which he can collaborate. To my 
mind three outstanding contributors to this new synthesis are Nicolai 
Berdyaev, particularly by his book Freedom and the Spirit ; Martin Buber, 
whose little book I and Thou is one of the great works of our time ; and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, with his long and carefully reasoned treatise The 
Nature and Destiny of Man. 

These three contributions to the new synthesis are complementary 
to each other, for Berdyaev is most illuminating in his revelation of the 
richness of the individual human personality, Buber in his interpretation 
of human relationships, and Niebuhr in his study of man’s imperfection 
and need of God. All three are true synthetic thinkers, for they bring 
into their work the whole record of history and the total heritage of 
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philosophic thought together with a wide sensitiveness to the problems 
of the modern world. Their ideas have not yet entered the general 
_ thought of our time, but when these have been assimilated their influence 
must be great both in scope and significance. 

' Besides these three writers of outstanding stature there are a large 
number of others whose writings also contribute to the building up of 
the new synthesis. There are poets like T. S. Eliot,* who write of those 
in the modern world who are so preoccupied with problems of power 
and administration that the springs of their inner life dry up and they 
become what he calls ‘ Hollow Men.’ There are Catholics like Maritain ® 
and Marcel,!® with a profound understanding of religious experience. 
Lewis Mumford’s # sociological writings are inspired by the search for 
a synthesis which will bring order into social chaos, and J. Middleton 
Murry ¥ applies the ideas of a new synthesis to family and community 
life. In all of this writing, and the list is far from complete, the develop- 
ment of synthesis breaks down the old barriers between science and 
humanism, or art and utility, as each falls more fully under the light of 
religious inspiration. 

If a new synthesis is indeed now maturing in the minds of the great 
thinkers of our time, its unifying and inspiring force will in time influence 
the form and content of the teaching in our universities and schools. 
There are already some signs that such a new awakening has begun in 
the universities. Since Newman wrote his book The Idea of a University 
no such comprehensive work on the purpose of the university has been 
written as the book published this month under the title The Crisis in the 
University, by Sir Walter Moberley. This book is an attempt to reply to 
the question ‘ How can we unify and give direction to the life and teaching 
of the English universities ?’? The reply of Sir Walter Moberley, worked 
out with great thoroughness because based on his intimate knowledge 
and long life of service to the universities of this country, is clear and 
courageous. The primacy of the Christian philosophy must once again 
be accepted. Theology must resume her place as queen of the sciences. 
Christian teachers in the university, aware of the existence within them- 
selves of a new spirit of integrating creative energy, must through their 
work give meaning and direction to those university activities which have 
been in the recent past so fragmentary and conflicting. 

A hopeful sign can be seen in another quarter too. For the first time 
since the medizval period, teachers in training are beginning to feel that 
they belong to a single great profession, because their training is now 
organised by university institutes or schools of education able to guarantee 
both intellectual standards and excellence and to give some kind of 
synoptic vision of the vocation of the teacher. Until this year the training 


8 The Idea of a Christian Society, by 'T. S. Eliot. 
® The Rights of Man, by J. Maritain. 

10 The Philosophy of Existence, by G. Marcel. 
12 Condition of Man, by L. Mumford. 

13 Adam and Eve, by J, M. Murry. 
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of teachers was carried on in a series of separate colleges, out of contact 
with each other and in no genuine connection with a university. This 
year, twelve university Institutes of Education have been set up to be 
responsible for the training and qualification of all the teachers in the 
region which they serve. Not since the mediaeval universities lost their 
power of licensing teachers has there been taken so important a step 
towards the linking of universities and schools. The channels have been 
opened again along which may flow those ideas born of synthesis in the 
university which may revitalise the schools and so ultimately enable the 
people of our country to play a creative role in European and world 
affairs. 

Though there is much in the modern world to fill the mind with 
uncertainty and dismay, there are also some signs of a rediscovery of that 
wisdom which may lead to a new flowering of the human spirit, and 
there are also a few indications that the agencies of education are grouping 
themselves more effectively for the dissemination of a synthesis of 
thought which may check a spiritual disintegration everywhere so pain- 
fully manifest. 


(This is the sixth contribution to a series of articles by leading specialists 

and academics, which is designed to combat the present fragmentation of 

knowledge. These articles cover an extensive field and are based on 

current research and, sometimes, on publications of importance. The 

July issue will contain an article by Michael Polanyi, F.R.S., Professor of 
Social Studies, Victoria University, Manchester.) 





THE METHOD AND VISION OF 
WILLIAM GERHARDI 


By Morchard Bishop 


CHARACTERISTIC weakness of English popular criticism is its 

tendency to demand of a writer that he shall be ‘all of a piece’: 
a state of affairs which tees for his readers the happy position of 
being perfectly sure of the sort of fare to be set before them whenever 
they choose to open one of his books. Such a writer as D. H. Lawrence, 
for example, may safely be relied on to be ‘serious’; such a one as 
W. W. Jacobs may, without any undue reservations, be classified as 
‘humorous.’ One thus realises where one is; feels safe; knows what 
to expect. All this springs from the very natural human desire that one 
shall be sure of the nature of the goods inside the packet by merely 
reading the label upon the outside. It is an aspiration laudable enough 
when kitchen commodities are in question; it is unfortunately not 
always practicable for it to occur in matters which involve the productions 
of the human mind and spirit. Indeed, a little reflection may easily 
persuade us that almost the contrary is true, and that, just as in life there 
is no more frivolous character than the man who always takes himself 
seriously, and none more serious than the consistent humorist, so, in 
true art, the writer who takes all life for his province must necessarily 
be a creature of comprehensive and alternating moods which, on fit 
occasion, range the whole gamut ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.’ 

It has thus, because of the difficulty of neatly classifying him, almost 
invariably been the lot of Mr. William Gerhardi to fall—or at least to 
be suspended—in the popular estimation between two stools ; between, 
on the one hand, those readers who praise him for his delightful gifts of 
comedy while deprecating his lapses into thoughtfulness, and, on the 
other, those who, while impressed by his evident seriousness of purpose, 
deplore what, to their solemn and earnest gaze, appears to be his repre- 
hensible flippancy. He has, to put it in a nutshell, been tried and found 
guilty of the tactlessness of evading his categories; of having written 
many pages of the highest comedy that exist in contemporary fiction, 
while showing clearly, and at the very same time, that he ‘ thinks nobly 
of the soul.’ He writes, that is, with seriousness but not with solem- 
nity; his books seem always the productions of a man who, while 
existing, philosophically enough, in this mad-house of the present-day 
world, does not, in fact, belong to this world, arid does not share its 
— values. It is this very detachment that not infrequently causes 

is readers distress and uneasiness. They may well be uneasy, for Mr. 

Gerhardi is that rarest of writers, a poet who only writes in prose; 

a poet who, because he takes life immensely seriously, does not take 

himself seriously at all; a poet who, living in time, is yet, in the precise 
384 
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opposite of Blake’s great phrase, ‘in love with the productions of 
eternity.’ By turns witty, tender, pathetic, affronted, resigned, his mind 
depicts our contemporary scene in a strange, fragmented, prophetic 
fashion, as though the rays of being fell for once upon an intellect that 
was not a mirror but was rather a prism, breaking up the white light of 
common day into a rare and lovely spectrum which, in its transit from 
the red to the violet, is quite patently different from the familiar untinted 
radiance that we think we see. This prismatic quality of his mind causes 
in some of his readers the gravest disquietude; life, they say, does 
not seem to us to be at all like that. To which Mr. Gerhardi might well 
reply in the hackneyed but stimulating words of Turner: ‘No, but 
don’t you wish it did!’ 

It is now some quarter of a century since Mr. Gerhardi first took 
the highroad of letters, and the re-publication in a uniform collected 
edition! of some ten or a dozen of the best of his books affords an 
excellent opportunity for the re-examination of his extraordinary talents. 
No writer, however gifted, springs ready armed and unique from the 
front of Jove ; all have precursors, influences, models ; and there is little 
doubt as to which of his great predecessors have most influenced Mr. 
Gerhardi. Born of English parents in St. Petersburg and a fluent reader 
of Russian, it does not need much critical acumen to perceive in the 
author of the best monograph in English on Anton Chehov a good deal 
that has sprung directly from that great and most tender of the Russian 
writers. And the other contemporary who has influenced Mr. Gerhardi 
is, assuredly, Marcel Proust. It is, however, far too facilely assumed 
that, when one has named the sources which have inspired and directed 
a writer, one has also adequately and decisively classified that writer. 
This, often unfortunately too true in the case of a second-rate and 
purely derivative author, is most patently not the case with a genuinely 
creative talent. If the figure may be permitted, a really creative writer 
is no more the replica of the authors that have influenced him than we 
are the replicas of the sheep, a part—nowadays a very small part—of 
which we have just eaten for our dinner: the process is one of assimi- 
lation and digestion, not of identification. Mr. Gerhardi, in his two 
earliest novels, Futility and The Polyglots, has, with ever-increasing 
dexterity, assimilated all that is best ia Chehov’s manner, and has made 
of it something that is different, that is uniquely his own—a process no 
other English artist (with the possible exception of Katherine Mansfield) 
has ever got within a thousand miles of achieving. The slabs of raw 
and undigested Chehov which are still served up with dismal regularity 
as short stories in the average highbrow ‘ little’ magazine of the day is 
eloquent proof of this. 

We have said that Mr. Gerhardi has made of Chehov so ing which 
is not Chehov, but his own; and the same is even more true of Proust 
when, as in his later novel, Resurrection, something of Proust’s method 
has entered into the structure of Mr. Gerhardi’s thought. We say 
* method ’ advisedly, because it is far too seldom realised that, with all 
writing of any significance, there are at the very least two distinct com- 


1 The Collected Uniform Revised Edition of the Works of William Gerhardi, issued by 
Messts. Macdonald and Co., Ltd. 
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ponents to be considered : there is, first, the author’s method, and there 
is, second, the author’s vision or point of view. Now it may well be 
that Mr. Gerhardi has, from time to time, employed something of the 
methods of Chehov and of Proust ; but at no time has he employed any 
vision that is not strictly his own. It is, we believe, this individual, this 
purely original vision in his books that gives them their peculiar and 
essential merit, and that yet, oddly as it may seem, renders them so 
widely, even so preposterously, misunderstood. 

For Mr. Gerhardi has a vision of life that is child-like in its freshness, 
unspoiled in what he would call its ‘ stereoscopic ’ purity, unsophisticated 
in its certitude that ‘ the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ 
Having regard to the extreme apparent sophistication of much of his 
matter, this is an assertion which, on the face of it, may well appear 
paradoxical. Nevertheless, the appreciation of this distinguishing 
condition is so crucial to the true understanding and evaluation of his 
work that we feel we must go to some pains to endeavour to demonstrate 
it; and in order to do so we propose to turn for a moment to a some- 
what more detailed consideration of one of his later books, My Wife’s the 
Least of It. Our reason for choosing this work is because we feel that 
a talent may often best be examined in a state of imperfection, or partial 
integration. In the earlier novels, Mr. Gerhardi’s peculiarly individual 
vision of the extreme oddity of life has been fused by the heat of his 
younger imagination into something hard, diamond-like, perfect: it is 
not, perhaps, life precisely as we see it, but it is a coherent, self-subsisting 
vision. In this later book, on the other hand, the ingredients are all there, 
but less perfectly fused and consequently more easily separable. 

My Wife's the Least of It, superficially considered, is a highly humorous, 
even a tragically humorous story of the vicissitudes of a film-script, 
entitled Dixie, the work of a certain Charles Baldridge, once, in his 
youth, a successful writer, but now turned sixty and struggling against 
every form of literary adversity. It is not, perhaps, in itself, among 
the more important of Mr. Gerhardi’s books, but it is, for our present 
purpose, an extremely significant book because it reveals so very clearly 
the exact degree in which those things that to the ordinary man appear 
ordinary, appear, to Mr. Gerhardi’s semi-seraphic vision, not only highly 
extraordinary, but portentous, indeed almost apocalyptic. We may take 
two very minor examples, both assuredly drawn straight from actuality : 
the first being the agent who, from time to time, drops in unheralded 
upon Mr. Baldridge and attempts to seduce him to the purchase of a 
vacuum cleaner; while the other is the matter of those pamphlets— 
actual pamphlets, be it said—which, for some reason totally inscrutable, 
shower continually, like an ever-recurrent Wagnerian motif, from the 
Cement aid Concrete Association into the letter-box of the harassed 
Mr. Baldridge, whenever the tension of his personal life beats at its 
highest. We will first quote a relevant passage—one of many—con- 
cerning these pamphlets :— 


* When the post came Mr. Baldridge descended heavily to the front-door 
to see whether anything had arrived for him. Inside a large envelope was an 
illustrated brochure headed “‘ Build your House of Concrete.” Mr. Baldridge 
scanned its pages with idle interest. ‘A public service will be performed,” 
he read, “ if the information given in the literature issued by the Association 
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or the free personal assistance of its qualified engineers and architects leads to 
improved practice in the use of concrete. The Association is debarred by its 
Memorandum from making profits—its existence is justified only if it succeeds 
in being helpful.” 

** A very laudable object,” thought Mr. Baldridge; and he read on with 
participatory interest : 

* ** The construction of our homes is a matter of considerable importance, 
moe can, and does, seriously influence our comfort, happiness and well 

g.” 
‘Only too true. Well, when the Dixie script was sold, then he would 
apply to The Cement and Concrete Association for the free personal assistance 
of its qualified engineers and architects, only too willing to place their experi- 
ence at his disposal if such assistance leads to improved practice in the use of 
concrete. ‘Then he would have a house in a garden fit for Baldridge to live in. 
“ Till then, pull in your belt, Baldridge, and—write, write, write. . . .”’ 


And now for the vacuum cleaner man :— 


‘ Next morning the telephone fetched Mr. Baldridge out of his bath, and 
wrapping a towel round his waist and, still dripping, he picked up the 
receiver. . . . Had Mr. Baldridge made up his mind to buy the vacuum 
cleaner ? said a voice. 

* “ You’ve fetched me out of my bath! ” 

‘ Easy terms could be arranged to suit Mr. Baldridge. Five pounds down 
and the balance spread over twelve months in equal instalments. 

* Mr. Baldridge said, quite brutally, he didn’t want a vacuum cleaner. 

* Would he in that case permit another demonstration to convince himself 
that he was getting more than value for his money in a keenly competitive 
market ? 

* No, he did so# want a vacuum cleaner. 

‘Oh! 

‘ He had understood that no obligation was attached to a demonstration. 

* Would Mr. Baldridge want a vacuum cleaner at a later date ? 

‘No. 

* Would he never want a vacuum cleaner ? 

*No. , 

‘ Would he promise that if he ever wanted a vacuum cleaner he would 
give the present model another chance ? 

* Yes, he would promise that. 

‘When? In six months’ time ? 

* Yes, in six months’ time. 

* Very well, he’d give Mr. Baldridge a ring through in six months’ time, 
to see how he felt then about acquiring a vacuum cleaner. 

‘Yes. Good-bye.’ 

You see now, we trust, the way in which these two highly normal, 
indeed commonplace occurrences of everyday life have impinged and 
left their mark upon Mr. Gerhardi’s highly un-everyday vision, and are 
at once transformed into phenomena rather more recondite and prepos- 
terous than the upas-tree or lost Atlantis. It is precisely in this capacity 
for taking the commonplace and the usual and exhibiting it as the wildly 
strange—strange in the philosophically terrifying manner in which a 
two-sided triangle or a circular square would be strange—that we find 
the very essence of this most remarkable talent. To him, nothing appears 
common or ordinary, because, to him, balanced on a point of space in 
the midst of infinite and inconceivable mysteries, everything has preserved 
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the wonder, the unreason, and the oddity of nightmare. Mr. Gerhardi 
is one for whom the visible world hardly exists, or, if it does, does so in 
a way essentially no more real than that of his dreams or his imaginings. 
He is at once both poet and philosopher—a philosopher who does not 
believe in the ultimate reality of appearances because his heart and his 
mind are set upon that higher reality whose home is in eternity. And 
with all this, he is pre-eminently a writer who has a comic vision of life 
as it is lived in ‘ the quagmires and the shifting sands of this sad, queer 
twilight of existence.’ No wonder his public is a little puzzled ! 

All criticism, however, in the last resort must necessarily be in the 
nature of a man who, producing a brick from his bag, says as he does 
so: ‘ Pray behold in this, in imagination, the Palace of Hampton Court!’ 
And so, if we say that in The Polyglots—particularly in all those passages 
of The Polyglots which deal with Natasha and those other incomparable 
children—we have the most remarkable combination of humour and 
pathos that has been given to our generation; and if we add that in 
Resurrection we have the most truly Proustian narrative (pace Sir Osbert 
Sitwell) ever done in English; and if we conclude by asserting that 
Of Mortal Love is a novel which distils a tenderness and a nostalgic beauty 
that justifies even the extreme claims of its title—why, we are aware 
that we are only making assertions! It is unhappily impossible, in an 
essay of this length, to do more. Mr. Gerhardi, who was ‘taken up’ 
in his younger days as the witty and even somewhat diabolical enfant 
terrible of the twenties, has, we believe, like the early Bernard Shaw, 
consistently been the victim of his own brilliance: ‘ dark with excess 
of light’ is a gnomic utterance of Coleridge’s which bears admirably 
upon his predicament. Moreover, it has long been the accepted thing 
to praise him as a satirist, while only the most discerning critics—such 
as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy—have realised that his books contain none 
of the bitterness that makes for satire, and that they are, on the contrary, 
spiritual tragedies, made human by the acute and just delineation of 
character, rendered sweet and infinitely poignant by the pathos that is 
inseparable from the truly comic vision. 

So, because of his incorrigible propensity to see all life in the evanes- 
cent and iridescent hues of comedy, the serious-minded have grown 
a little to distrust him; while the lovers of his comedy, for the most 
part, have balked at his evident depth and gravity of ultimate intention. 
It is time, we think, for the perspective to be adjusted. No truly original 
writer is easy to understand: he blazes his own trail, sets up his own 
standard of comparison. Mr. Gerhardi is a unique, isolated and important 
figure in English letters. If he had not been an Englishman, it might all 
have been rather different: he might even now be basking in the sun- 
shine of a vogue acclamation, like Kierkegaard or Kafka. It will be a 
pity if it is left to posterity to discover his true merits. Fortunately, the 
present re-issue of the cream of his work renders this contingency a 


great deal less probable. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


HERE could hardly be better news than that of the forthcoming re- 

publication in full by Ernest Benn of Elie Halévy’s History of the English 
People in the Nineteenth Century. Already, as these notes are written, the first of 
the six projected volumes will have made an initial contribution towards the 
satisfaction of a long-felt want. It is England in 1815 (Benn. 18s.), translated 
from the French by E. I. Watkin and D. A. Barker, with an Introduction by 
R. B. McCallum who, we are told, is himself to provide for inclusion in Volume 
IV an extensive essay on the period 1852-95, covering events regrettably excluded 
from the late M. Halévy’s range. Ina recent Inaugu: acees, eee Butler of 
Cambridge drew a comparison between Seeley’s approach to ‘ history’ and that of 
his own contemporaries, remarking that while Seeley identified ‘ history proper ’ 
with the history of the state or of government, which is to say the residuum 
after other kinds of history had been peeled away, the historian of to-day, on 
the contrary, is inclined to take a serious account of the out/ying developments in 
religion and philosophy, in science and the arts, in education and amusements, 
in manners, in housing and in dress. Halévy was, in particular, an exponent 
of this latter school and one whose achievements earned him just eminence. 
An historian of ideas before he was an historian of events, as Mr. McCallum 
reminds us, Halévy was naturally qualified to ‘ make the experiment’ and to 
make it successfully. Altogether he was engaged for some thirty years on this 
monumental study of British Society. Thanks now to the courage and dis- 
interestedness of the present publishers the abundant fruits of those years are 
once more freely accessible. 


* * * * * 


Two other notable works of an historic nature, both of which originate 
in the United States, deserve particular attention this month. They are Fownda- 
tions of Tudor Policy by W. Gordon Zeeveld (Harvard University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 275. 6d.) and The Political 
Tradition of the West by Frederick Watkins (Harvard University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 275. 6d.). The first of these is 
a work of exhaustive scholarship devoted to the history of humanism under 
Henry VIII. following the latter’s break with Rome. It seeks to establish the 
place of those who represented the humanistic tradition at this time in the 
history of English thought and shows how their learning and political acumen 
led to the basic conceptions of the via media and the doctrine of equality. Like 
Professor Bush, Mr. Zeeveld admits no break in the course of humanism at the 
deaths of More and Fisher. It is the Act of Royal Supremacy in 1534 which he 
prefers to regard as the determining point for English humanists for, he says, 
* Henry’s declaration of independence might well have been impossible were it 
not for the fact that humanism had also become newly independent.’ This is 
a work for which students of the period will be immensely grateful. 

The Political Tradition of the West is an extensive and searching reassessment 
of the historic position of liberalism, which employs the main theorists of 
history as focal points for the discussion and examinations of the various 
experiments, successes, failures, and enemies of the growth of liberal thought. 
The author, who is Bronfman Professor of Political Science at McGill Univer- 
sity, lays stress in his introduction on the narrow partisan use to which the tezm 
liberalism is so frequently put and urges that only by a thorough awareness of 
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the traditions on which it has been built can liberalism be defended and extended 
in the service of constitutional dem . This is a book distinguished among 
others of its kind for the particular depth and range of its original thought. 
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Starting from the assumption that ‘an unparalleled freedom, in thought if 
not in action is the gift, turned burden, of the modern age,’ Mr. Gai Eaton 
sets out in The Richest Vein (Faber and Faber. 15,5.) to resolve our consequent 
dilemma by recourse to the Wisdom of the East. He informs us which is the 
path and how we may set out upon it. With great lucidity he explains the 
doctrines we will encounter and relates the experiences of others like L. H. 
Myers and Aldous Huxley who have groped along this path and René Guénon 
and Ananda Coomaraswamy, who have long stood in readiness as guides. Just 
such a book as this, sane and wholly intelligible, is sorely needed. For the way 
to the One Perennial and Universal Philosophy is too much veiled from English 
eyes to bear hasty discovery. 


* * 


Five books of particular merit remain on the month’s list. Two of these are 

biographical—Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Chekhov and Andreev by Maxim Gorky 
(T ted by Katherine Mansfield, S. K. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. 
The Hogarth Press. 75. 6d.) and The Progress of a Biographer by Hugh Kingsmill 
(Methuen. tos. 6d.). 

The first, reprinted from the 1934 edition, has many times been acclaimed as 
a masterpiece. In a recent biography of Tolstoy Professor Simmons recalls the 
second of Gorky’s visits to Yasnaya Polyana. In appearance he struck the other 
guests as distinctly ‘ proletarian,’ nor did his manners impress them for ‘ at 
dinner he sprawled, put his elbows on the table, and maintained a stubborn 
silence.’ And ‘ when Tolstoy offered to read to the guests an article that he had 
just finished, Gorky frankly declared that he did not like to hear things read aloud 
and through most of the reading sat noisily turning the pages of a book.’ Yet 
Gorky was an ardent admirer of Tolstoy and his understanding of him was 
shrewder by far than the great man would have given him credit for. This is 
revealed in the subtlety of these fragments, belonging to the period of Tolstoy’s 
illness (as, too, in those relating to Chekhov and to Andreev), in which Gorky’s 
brilliant representations attain to heights of almost poetic evocation. 

The Progress of a Biographer appears almost simultaneously with the sadly 
premature death of its author. A collection of essays ranging in subject from 
P. G. Wodehouse to Karl Marx, from W. B. Yeats to Thackeray and from 
Rainer Maria Rilke to Lloyd George, it is compiled principally from the 
author’s past contributions to the New English Review, of which he was Literary 
Editor. Related to the central idea that ‘ there are absolute truths, which the 
individual can in some degree apprehend and live by, but which churches and 
institutions can only obscure and pervert,’ these sketches express all the 
abundant and lively intelligence, the brisk sanity and ——— buoyancy of a 
spirit which imbued with courage so many others beside himself who now 
mourn their loss. 

Of the three other books, one is a book of memoirs, one is concerned with 
an interesting piece of literary research, and one is a new Art book. Two 
Memoirs by J. M. Keynes (Rupert Hart-Davis. 75. 6d.) consists of the only two 
a of the late Lord Keynes which he expressly desired to be published after 

is death. The first, which is called Dr. Melchoir: A Defeated Enemy, is the 
inside story of the breaking of the blockade of Germany, in which Keynes 
played a leading part, after the 1914-18 war. The second, My Early Beliefs, is 
an examination of the beliefs and philosophy of Keynes and his closest friends 
when they were undergraduates at Cambridge, and of how far their individualis- 
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tic principles of ethics stood the test of experience in his case. Both memoits 
were written to be read to an after-dinner gathering of a few friends and not for 
publication. Added, therefore, to the wit and intellectual lucidity to be found 
in these pages is an exceedingly rare quality of intimacy and, therewith, an insight 
into the author’s memorably humane and steadfast character never before so 
strikingly revealed. 

The work of literary research referred to has been conducted by Mr. Bernard 
Martin and is disclosed in his book, The Amcient Mariner and the Authentic 
Narrative (Heinemann. 75. 6d.). His findings are of extraordinary interest 
and relate to a remarkable parallel, discovered by the author, between the story 
of a famous poem and an autobiography which was extremely 
popular in his time, namely John Newton’s Awsthentic Narrative. As an accom- 
paniment to his fascinating argument, Mr. Martin has provided with his book 
the texts of both poem and narrative. 

We noted in the January issue the publication by the Phaidon Press of 
the Rembrandt Drawings. To this volume is added this month another and 

ually superb volume devoted to Tintoretto, the first to contain the whole 
of the artist’s work. Tintoretto: Paintings and Drawings, edited by Professor 
Hans Tietze (Phaidon Press. 255.) consists of 104 pages of text and 300 
reproductions, incl uding three colour plates and two folding plates. Altogether 
a splendid exemplar of the work of one of Europe’s greatest painters, this 
volume has taken ten years to complete. One will be reminded that for 
centuries Titian has forced comparison with Tintoretto. Or did, perhaps, 
Sickert have the last word on this controversy? ‘It has taken about three 
hundred years,’ he wrote, ‘to place Titian in a juster relation to Tintoretto. 
Titian is essentially, like Nollekens and Rodin, an assembler of disparate 
chunks. Heads, busts, full-lengths of saints, bishops’ half-lengths, donors, 
trees, hills are stuck without roots, as it were, in juxtaposition in pots, and have 
todo. They do not grow in logical, enchanting and enchained order, out of a 
single conception as do the designs of Tintoretto. Of course, we are comparing 
a swell with a swell. Titian has the taste in colour of a Guglielman glazier 


(raspberry, azure and saffron, which we still love in our libraries and green- 
houses in Canonbury); Tintoretto, the force of a sculptor and draughtsman. 
And the tor is, of course, a nobler beast than the painter, and the 


draughtsman either. 
M.G. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Joseph Goebbels. A Biography. Curt Riess. With an Introduction by Louis 
Lochner. Hollis and er. 185. 

Mr. Reiss is an excellent journalist well qualified, as a successful war correspondent, 
to undertake this sort of popular biography of bis subject oe 
and fascinating book which has the peculiar distinction of representing the infamous 
Doctor as, socumesieaies, she saont eutstanding mas of tie Tedd aban, nat ovee 
barring Adolf Hitler himself.’ 


Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-89). Vol. II. A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in 
relation to Poetic Tradition. Being the second of two volumes by W. H. 
Gardner. Secker and Warburg. 30s. 

The concluding volume of Dr. Gardnet’s learned and all-embracing work of exe, 
and criticism. Together with the first volume, eee in 1944, itis unlikely on 
as the most valuable appraisal of Hopkins’s total output. Reveals, inci- 
dentally for ‘the first time, the fate OF the long-lost Spiritual Diary. 


George the Fourth. Roger Fulford. Duckworth. 155. 


A second edition of Mr. Fulford’s vivid and intelligent Life. Off-sets admirably 
the altogether derogatory impressions, sponsored by y principally among ° 
others, and still current. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. Frédétic Masson. The first translation into English by 
Louis B. Frewer, M.A., Superintendent of Rhodes House Library, Oxford. 
Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co., Ltd. St. Michael’s Street, Oxford. 155. 


An excellent translation of a lesser known work of Masson’s. Of all French 
ee Sen, Sees 2 a ee 


wagently partisan and 
geniaweny sincere writer apoleon and is best known for his thirteen-volume 
‘apolton et sa famille. 


An Autobiography and Other Essays. G. M. Trevelyan,O.M. Longmans. 125. 6d. 


A diverse selection of essays, papers and broadcasts ranging from Social Life in 
Roman Britain to Scott’s Influence on History. The autobiographical fragment has especial 


The Diaries of Franz Kafka. Vol. II (1914-23). Edited by Max Brod. Secker 
and Warburg. 165. 

The first volume was reviewed in the issue of October last. This final volume 
has, in a sense, even more significance for the student of Kafka, for it covers the period 
of his greater maturity—the period of The Castle. Max Brod, Kafka’s intimate friend 
and biographer, contributes a valuable postscript describing the original manuscripts 
and his method of editing them. 


The Art of Fiction and Other Essays. Henry James. With an Introduction by 
Morris Roberts. Oxford University Press. 155. 
A selection including The Art of Fiction, Honort de Balzac, Anthony Trollope, Guy 
de Maupassant, Ivan Tw > Gustav Flaubert, Emile Zola, The New Novel, Criticism 
- — Emphasises ames’s preoccupation with fiction and, in particular, with 
novi 


Selected Critical Studies of Baudelaire. Edited with an Introduction by D. Parmee. 
Cambridge University Press. 85. 6d. 

Embodies numerous essays first published in 1868, under the title of L’Art 
Romantique, and Baudelaire’s two famous studies on Poe. The Editor is a Fellow of 
Queens’ College and Lecturer in French in the University of Cambridge. He contributes 
an excellent introduction to this most felicitous reproduction. 
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The Tell-Tale Article. A Critical Approach to Modern Poetry. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
ing essays the author displays a lively concern for the weakness 
degeneration of syntax in modern 
peg pe sense of man’s greatness—and its critics’ questionable grasp of meaning 
o ition. 


The Fruits of the Earth. André Gide. Translated from the French by Dorothy 
Bussy. Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 


Two Symphonies. André Gide. Translated from the French by Dorothy Bussy. 
Cassell. 75. 6d. 
ait eee es =. book, firs ee oni 1897 but gained 
ide. t= is most t in 1897 but gai 
little recognition until many years later. But then it was universally acclaimed for the 
lyrical beauty of its prose and for its sensational ethics. In rg to scurrilous 
attacks Gide wrote, in a preface to the French edition of 1927, ‘ “‘ May my book teach 
1a to care more for yourself than for it, and then more for all the rest than for yourself.” 
t is what I said before in the Introduction to Fruits of the Earth and in its last lines. 
Why force me to repeat it ?’ 
wo Symphonies consists of the two delicately moving tales, Isabelle (1911) and 
Pastoral Symphony (1919), as they were first combined in the edition of 1931. 


Conversation in Italy. Elio Vittorini. Translated by Wilfrid David. Introduction 
by Stephen Spender. Lindsay Drummond and Wilfrid David. 8s. 6d. 


A slender, gently stirring tale in pi fashion by a young Italian‘author whose 
work has not previously been available in English. 


The London Book of English Verse. Selected by Herbert Read and Bonamy 
Dobrée. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 125. 6d. 

An anthology desi to accord with contemporary sensibilities, ly justified 
on Ge quate Gee atisting ctundnal entialedias wie auiacek Meads aa 
or more. Its distinguished editors have covered the whole gamut of English poetry 
and have found room for a quantity of poems excluded from the older collections. 
Theirs has been a most fruitful collaboration. 


Four Centuries of Fine Printing. Two Hundred and Seventy-two Specimens of 
the Work of Presses between 1465 and 1924. With an Introduction by 
Stanley Morison. Ernest Benn. 308. 

One of the foremost works on the subject. Splendidly produced—the oem 
ate to be congratulated both for making this book once more available for their 
taste and saleinton as to price in its representation. Their choice of Mr. Morison, 
one of our most eminent typographers, is a concluding sign of their discrimination. 


The Adventure of Publishing. Michael Joseph. Allan Wingate. 85. 6d. 

A vigorous, acute and witty survey of the profession by one of its most successful 
younger exponents. A worthy companion to the long-established Truth About 
Publishing by Sir Stanley Unwin. Should reach the hands of all concerned with books, 
whether in the writing, the reading or the making and selling of them. 


Existentialism. Paul Foulquié. Dobson. 75. 6d. 

Described as ‘a lucid analysis of existentialist philosophy and the variations in its 
interpretation by Husserl, Heidegger, Kierkegaard, Gabriel Marcel, Louis Lavelle, 
Jean-Paul Sartre and others,’ this is, almost certainly, the clearest exposition of 
existentialism yet published. As such, it is highly commended to all those whose grasp 
of the ‘ new philosophy ’ is as yet hazy. 


An Introduction to European Painting, Eric Newton. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

First published in the Pelican Series in 1941, this book is now reissued 1n a more 
permanent form with more illustrations, a few additions and alterations and a new 
chapter on ‘ Appreciation.’ A stimulating, closely-knit and highly informative com- 
panion and guide to picture-lovers, 
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The Present Need for History. J. R. M. Butler. 39 pp. Cambridge Universi 
Press. 15. 6d. 

An Inaugural Lecture by the Regius Professor of Modern History in the Universi 
of Cambridge. kee ee ea ee ene ndar 
of free i free speech, truthful narrative and ‘ so far as impartiality is possib 
for mo: impartial interpretation.’ 


Problems of Socialist England. Bertrand de Jouvenel. Translated by J. 
Huntington. With a Foreword by Geoffrey Crowther. Batchwort 
Press. 125. 6d. 

A brilliant essay, lucid, profound and devastating’ SOO at clitical M. o Jee : 
happily recognised as one of France’s most accomp in 
commentators and is, as well, a 2 ieee to onc'ben adie h 
book, in particular, contains as much promise for our understanding of the prese 
political situation as a shelf-full of contemporary literature on the same subject. 


Paris Joee Eric Whelpton. With 23 Plates and Map endpapers. Rocklif 
ae Bas Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street,’ 

inade 18s. 
‘Himself a devoted Anglo-Parisian, Mr. Whelpton has provided his fellow devotees 
poe a ee eee ee on Seen ee Oe treasur 


France and Michelin, Herein is a wealth of information not readily avai 
Sacked, +5 all be goattncs al is eaghaan 


English Sports and Pastimes. Christina Hole. Batsford. 155. 


To be remembered for similar works—Engiish Home-Life and English 
and Usage—Miss Hole maintains in this book her customary high standard of n Hi 
and research and is, as hitherto, admirably served in the trations to her text. 


Katherine Dunham, her Dancers, Singers, Musicians. Edited, and with an Introduce 
tion by Richard Buckle. Illustrated by Roger Wood and other photo# 
gtaphers. Ballet Publications Ltd., London. 20s. 

Following a brief monograph of Katherine Dunham herself, the remarkable your 


dancer (seen recently with her company in London) who, born of a Negro father an 
a French-Canadian mother, started her present career supplementing her income b 


giving dancing lessons while a student at Chicago University, this splendid an 
imaginative book is devoted to nearly eighty pages of photographs. These photograph 
taken during the company’s last week’s run are remarkable and brilliantly demons 
the skill artistic excellence of the dancers. 


The Compleat Angler. Yzaak Walton. Drawings by Lynton Lamb. The Foli 
Society. 155. 
This publication was noticed in the May issue but its price was incorrectly give: 
as 215. 








